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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
289 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





IN BUSINESS THIS W E E K March 1, 1958 


GENERAL BUSINESS _DETROIT’S PREDICTION: A SPRING SALES THAW. Comeback hope for 
autos is bolstered by the very disparity of the four cars that buck the slump 


— WHERE WILL FRONDIZI TAKE ARGENTINA? Elected with Peronista sup- 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK 19 port, he must prove himself against problems the dictator left behind 
WASHINGTON CURGGK 3? GETTING THE RAILROADS OUT OF THE SNOWBANKS 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 89 
PERSONAL BUSINESS CHANCES FOR A CUT GET BETTER. Four ways Congress is considering to 

THE TREND SE a hen Hh ie hes conse bancdevis cose vadesrsversvaceeeneseoseces 

FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK FOREIGN AID GETS BIG SEND-OFF. Star-studded show put on by Eric 


READERS REPORT Johnston opens drive for grass-roots backing for Eisenhower’s program........ 


HOW THE U.S. SLOWDOWN AFFECTS BUSINESS AROUND THE 
WORLD. The fear is that continuing recession will cripple trade 





NOT OIL’S YEAR. Industry, beset by many woes, gets gloomy forecast, too. . 


S&L SCANDAL. Miami case stirs demand for tighter control of savings and 
loan associations 


WHITE-COLLAR JOBS GET SCARCER. Few companies are adding to their 


office staffs, and some are beginning to cut down.... 


IN BUSINESS. News about Quebec iron ore, Silberstein’s emieniesiyss GE's 
blow to “fair trade,” new antitrust attack on RCA... 





THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: Toyland’s Own Noah’s Ark. West Germany’s Steiff finds a world market for pains- 
takingly handworked animals from $1 to $400 


Contender for Pacific Run. Peninsular & Oriental, famous name in British digging, 
steams west 


In Business Abroad. News about Brazilian shipyar d, Brussels Fair, Sahara oil, 
Japanese gains, foreign loans 
ECONOMICS: Soviet Savants Speak Up. Pair who missed Philadelphia session air their views on 
economics in a letter to BUSINESS WEEK. . praia de eeeae , 
FINANCE: How AT&T Raises $718-Million at a Throw. What goes on behind the scenes... . 
Wall Street Talks 


GOVERNMENT: In Washington. News about uranium production, nuclear power, top defense 
contractors, loans to electric co-ops. . . are cl : 


LABOR: Kohler Dispute Splits Probers. aes ymong committee members will probably 
get even hotter as hearings continue. cheat bee 
Taxable Benefits. Judge holds strike seinen from union are taxable income 
Recession Puts UAW on Edge. Mounting tension stems more from — than from 
hassles over new contracts 


In Labor. News about cost of living, Sears oak She fle rman, IAM upset, Michigan 
AFL-CIO merger. 


MANAGEMENT: In Management. News about opposition to merger pians, anti-public power ads, 
NICB survey, Fruehauf-trucker dispute. . . 
Paper Giant Gets Itch for East. Crown Zellerbach, No. 2 in the industry, sees n 
geographical boundaries .... 


MARKETING: Buyers’ Shifts Spur Liquor Race. Changing tastes in 1957 give boost to straight 
whiskeys and a diversity of liquors, promise tougher battle in 1958. 
In Marketing. News about Esso’s defense of its industry, pay-TV, sizing up women 


THE MARKETS: Stocks With Lots of Movement. Smart traders find short-term profit in groups that 
move fast—up or down 
In the Markets. News about new Treasury bend offering, devtens:1 in the stock 
market sag, spurned issue of transit bonds. . 


PRODUCTION: Light Touch of the Specialist. What Abe Feder brings from theater lighting + 
COMNONCIE GPODIOMS ... ..55c sce sccccsees eres aan 52 
New Products 
BUSINESS WEEK is po weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., at 99 N. NUMBER 1487 


Broadway, Albany 1, Y. Entered as second class motter Dec. 4, 1936 ot the wy 
BUSINESS WEEK ¢ Mar. 1, 1958 Office at Albany, N. ¥. 7% act of Mor. 3, 1879. Subscriptions $6 a year in U. S. 1 
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1946 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 152.0 129.6 129.0 *129.6 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,456 1,459 +1,373 1,468 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 169,083 131,969 128,751 117,929 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $62,437 $43,458 $52,494 $51,078 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,920 12,399 12,417 12,338 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.).................045. 4,751 7,567 6,923 6,852 6,808 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,625 1,407 1,243 1,328 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 262,293 266,581 259,233 272,590 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cors) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 21, 1931 = 100) 311.9 412.5 392.8 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt73.2 94.1 82.8 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — ) ++75.4 80.3 87.6 
ee ee GE WN SNUG WEG oi cn racccccs cvavccdccncrdesnceueses 17.5¢ 18.1¢ 17.7¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 194749 — ) ++76.4 173.8 181.7 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $20.27 $52.17 $35.00 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)......... cece ee eee wees 14.045¢ 31.763¢ 24.885¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.34 $2.22 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 33.82¢ 34.77¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)..... $1.51 $2.18 $1.78 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 194143 = 10) 40.79 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) i , y 4.64% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 252% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ++45,820 56,214 56,556 55,548 54,882 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks +*+71,916 85,069 86,521 87,156 87,.027 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +*9,299 30,347 30,857 30,330 30,451 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ++49,879 25,809 25,861 26,313 26,452 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,764 24,949 24,543 24,830 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK gis, Year = Month Lata 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49= 100) 83.4 118.2 121.6 122.3 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $178.0 $336.3 $343.6 $343.6 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $16.9 $15.6 $16.0 $15.9 


* Preliminary, week ended February 22, 1958, tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised ** Ten designated markets, middling }§ in. + Insufficient trading to establish a price. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Jon Brenneis; 23—(top) Grant Compton, (second down) Gene Pyle, (third down) Herb Kratovil, (bot.) Oldsmobile Divi- 
sion; 24—W.W.; 25—(It.) I.N.P., (rt.) McGraw-Hill World News; 26, 27—Joan Sydlow: 30—{It.) Robert Isear, (rt.) Black Star; 31—(it.) 
Black Star, (rt.) Eric Hess; 52—(top) Herb Kratovil, (bot.) Grant Compton; 53—Grant Compton; 61—Joan Sydlow; 66, 67—Hanns Hubmann 
70-—P&0; 76, 77—Herb Kratovil; 114, 115—Jon Brenneis. 
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B.EGoodrich 


Iron rushed to sea 


Problem: That's iron ore being loaded 
aboard an ocean-going freighter at a 
1000-ton-an-hour clip. It costs about 
$3600 a day to operate a ship like this, 
so every minute saved in port is vital. 
The four conveyor belts that haul the 
ore from railroad cars to ship must keep 
moving. Stop to repair a belt, and load- 
ing would take hours longer while the 
freighter waited. 


What was done: To stand the abuse 
of heavy chunky loads, sharp cutting 





J 


edges, crushing impact, engineers rec- 
ommended B.F.Goodrich Nyfil cord 
belts. This conveyor belt is made with 
hundreds of cords, running lengthwise, 
buried in the rubber. To this is added 
several layers of Nyfil fabric which gives 
extra strength to the belt without mak- 
ing it heavy and bulky. 


Savings: Trouble - free performance of 


the B.F.Goodrich conveyor belts has 
helped make this port the biggest, 
fastest and most efficient bulk-handling 


ona 
rubber gangplank 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


facility on the West Coast. After han- 
dling a million tons of material in the 
first year, the belts showed little sign 
of wear. 


Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich 
distributor has exact specifications for 
the B.F.Goodrich Nyfil cord belts de- 
scribed here. And, as a factory-trained 
specialist in rubber products, he can 
answer your questions about all the 
rubber products B.F.Goodrich makes 
for industry. B.F.Goodrich Industrial 
Product Company, Department M-300, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich industrial products 





thanks to KEROGRAPHY 


“I don’t know how we ever 


got along without it” 


R. E. GINNA, Chairman of the Board 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 


‘We speed paperwork duplicating in every one of our 27 major 
departments—and always get copies precisely like the original” 


“Speed and low cost are xerography’s 
chief assets as far as we are concerned,” 
says Robert E. Ginna, chairman of the 
board, Rochester Gas and Electric Cor- 
porauion 

Secause of them, we’re doing things 
today we never could have considered 


before. On the basis of xerography’s 


e Xerography copies anything written, 

printed, typed, or drawn © Same, en 

larged, or reduced size ¢ Copies onto 
all kinds of masters- 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating ¢ 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects 


present performance, we're saving up- 
wards of $50,000 a year over the cost 
of former copying methods. 

“As for quality, it’s the highest.” 

The Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration uses XeroX® copying equip- 
ment to speed paperwork in every one 
of its 27 major departments. Typical 
applications are charts and engineer- 
ing drawings, internal forms of all 
kinds, reports, flyers, employee com- 
munications, correspondence, advertis- 
ing layouts, etc. 

RG&E 


paper masters daily by xerography at 


prepares 50 to 125 offset 


savings of $2.30 each over previous 


methods. “I don’t know what we'd do 
without it,” says Mr. Ginna. 

Xerography can help you, too. Write 
for proof-of-performance folders show- 
ing how xerography is saving time and 
thousands of dollars for companies of 
all kinds and sizes. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


58-5X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U. S. and Canadian cities 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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READERS REPORT 





Complex Subject 
Dear Sir: 


I have on several occasions writ- 
ten you commending — various 
articles published in BUSINESS 
WEEK. The latest occasion con- 
cerns the article under the head- 
ing Personal Business |BW—Feb. 
8’°58,p101}, dealing with the un- 
certainties with which private 
investors are faced in wildcat- 
ting. 

It is seldom one in the industry 
finds someone outside the industry 
with the knowledge and understand- 
ing of the facts concerning this 
complex problem as you people 
have exemplified in this issue. 

RUSSELL B. BROWN 
GENERAL COUNSEL 
INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM ASSN. 

OF AMERICA 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

With reference to the “oil deal” 
in Personal Business |BW—Feb.8 
*S8.pl01|, in 30 years of making 
drilling deals ... I have never seen 
even one wildcat deal made along 
the lines of the example given, 
wherein a participant who put up 
all of the money ended up with as 
little as 37'2% interest, which was 
also subject to an additional 'sth 
overriding royalty. 

Thanks for putting this into print 
as it should make most of the deals 
offered in the oil country appear 
very reasonable. 

You might suggest to potential 
oil “investors” that they look tor 
oil deals out in the oil country, 
away from the large financial 
markets. 

G. P. BROWN 
SHREVEPORT, LA, 


e We disagree with Reader G. P. 
Brown. The example we used was 
hypothetical but not so far off 
from an actual deal. 


Advice to Reuther 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Reuther’s Opening Attack on 
Auto Pricing |BW—Feb.1°58.p31 
the device for UAW to share the 
profits of the automotive corpora- 
tions is to invest their dues and 
strike funds in the stocks available 
on the recognized exchanges. 

Then “pay dividends” to mem- 
bers by reduction of monthly dues 
and assessments. 

Or is that too simple? 

In almost all things, there is 
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REMARKABLE COMPUTER MEMORY— COMPLETE PAPERWORK CONTROL 
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new underwood electronic 


Business Computer 


out-thinks, out-pertorms entire departments / 








(Mastin-Covtio® 


INSTRUCTS THE COMPUTER 


Master-Control Program- 
ming is the Underwood 
method of error-proof 
guidance for complex pa- 
perwork routines. In the 
business computer, it is a 


This system gives the com- 
puter, in effect, unlimited 
program capacity up to 
2400 steps. It also frees the 
computer's internal mem- 
ory for greater workloads. 
master electronic work Why not look into this 
plan laid out step by step system? Ask Underwood 
on a plastic belt. Like a to show you how the new 
‘‘magic glove,’’ the com Electronic Business Com- 
puter’s sensing mechanism puter, with Masiter-Control 
swiftly traces its instruc- Programming, can help you 
tions from the program belt master your paperwork. 


"An Underwood trade-mark 








“like wearing magic gloves!”... 


underwood corporation announces the first low cost computer 


designed to master paperwork for large and small business 


Most companies need many clerks and much costly 
equipment for jobs the Underwood Electronic Business 
Computer handles automatically. In small and medium 
size firms, it masters all numerical paperwork. In 
larger companies, it takes over heavy departmental 
workloads. 

For example: in payroll work — all calculating, record- 
ing, analyzing and check-writing take place in one 
continuous, high speed operation. 

In accounts payable — one operation covers invoice 
extension, discount and anticipation figures, posting, 
charging and check completion. 





In sales departments — it combines computing and 
posting of customer and sales records with analysis 
by product, territory and salesman. 


There are many more cost-saving applications—in tax 
billing, public utility billing, inventory control, time 
payment plans, mortgage loan accounting — the list 
is endless. 


Briefly, here’s how the computer achieves these re- 
markable paperwork savings. It combines in one opera- 
tion the calculating, analyzing and recording usually 
done slowly on many individual machines. 

In split seconds, the computer adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, and divides. It remembers instructions, looks up 
data it has memorized, makes decisions based on re- 
sults and goes on to new work as each job is finished. 

The computer can add or subtract a 10-digit number 
to or from as many as 50 other 10-digit numbers and 
store the 50 answers all in one step. You feed in data 
by high speed tape or keyboard. Your answers appear 
on printed forms and punched tape. Computer prices 
start at $20,500; rentals at $615 a month. 

For better control of a fast-moving business .. . for 
lower clerical costs ... for important new data on your 
business, investigate the Underwood Electronic Busi- 
ness Computer. There is no obligation. Write for 
information to Underwood Corporation, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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When you buy from U. S. Steel 


STEEL, 2 PLUS IN ACTION: RESEARCH 


A fast train is a safe train when it rides on 6814 million foot pounds of energy—enough 
high-quality USS Wrought Steel Wheels. To to lift a 34,000-ton ocean liner a foot in the 
test wheels, U. S. Steel’s Research Center at air. The tests indicate how changes in design, 
Monroeville, Pa., operates the world’s larg- steel composition and heat treatment can 
est inertia dynamometer. It operates at further improve the quality and safety of 
speeds equivalent to 160 mph, can generate USS Wrought Steel Wheels. 


American Bridge - American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence - Columbia-Geneva Steel - Consolidated Western Steel - National Tube - Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron - United States Steel Homes - United States Steel Products - United States Steel Supply and Gerrard Steel Strapping 
United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atias Cement Company 
ae 4 : a 
j "we . ' 
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you get STEE. PLUS 


STEEL» PLUS IN ACTION: 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Cemline Corporation makes a complete line 
of tanks, ranging from one gallon to 6,000 gallons 
—including the 15-gallon expansion tank and the 
3,000-gallon steam-or-electric coil-heated water 
storage tank shown here. For Cemline’s expan- 
sion tanks used in public buildings, USS metal- 
lurgists suggested a special quality steel which 
enabled them to meet a new and exacting safety 
code, yet produce the tanks economically. 


SESE,» PLUS IN ACTION: 
FACILITIES 


Only United States Steel can supply pipe like 
this. It’s called expanded seamless line pipe. The 
pipe is pierced from a solid billet of steel and hot 
worked to size. Then, it is cold expanded, and 
this cold-working process results in improved 
welding properties, plus higher vield strength (at 
least 10% higher). The National Tube Division 
of United States Steel developed this new pipe, 
and it is available in diameters from 16 to 26 
inches, in a full range of wall thicknesses 


SUSE PAS IN ACTION: 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


United States Steel maintains a staff of market 
development specialists who work with customers, 
and customers’ customers, to make the most ef 
fective use of products made from steel. The 
picture shows a member of our marketing team 
in action. L. to r.: Walter Nelson, Vice President, 
General Bronze Corp.; Charles LeCraw, USS 
Construction Specialist: John Starrett, Perkins & 
Will, Architects. They are working out details for 
a new, ail-steel curtain wall building 


United States Steel 





2 _ AMA 
NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 
“EXPOSITION 


MAY 26 to 30, 1958 
NEW YORK COLISEUM 


New York, New York’s a 

Packaging Town. And the whole 
packaging world will be on hand to 
welcome the big show back to 

the biggest town of all — for the 

first time in 15 years. 

Marketing, packaging and production 
executives from all industries are invited 
to see hundreds of exhibits of everything 
that’s new in machinery, equipment, 
services and supplies for packaging 
consumer and industrial products. 

All four floors of the magnificent 
Coliseum, packed with exhibitors 
ready to help solve your problems— 
cut your costs, improve sales appeal, 
increase production. A full five day week 
at the Packaging Show in New York 
gives you a holiday weekend at 

each end to combine business at the 
show with pleasure in New York. 


For the first time in 15 years 
Packaging in New York 





Spans the entire packaging field — 





128 exhibitors of materials and supplies; 
73 exhibitors of containers; 
160 exhibitors of machinery and 
equipment; 
39 exhibitors of services, associations, 
publications. 








% 





Fer . tickets write: AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
1515 Broadway — Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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continued to grow 





Throughout its service territory — Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland and 
southern New York—natural gas continues to be the 
preferred fuel for home and industry. To learn how 
Columbia is meeting the ever-increasing natural gas 
requirements of this vital area, write for your copy of 


our Annual Report. 
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THE COLUMBIA 
SYSTEM, Inc. 


MeIA SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORA 
MBIA HYOROCARBON CORPORATION 


120 East 4ist Street, New Vork 17.N.V¥ 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Con /, 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Columbia Gas of Kentucky, Inc., Virgir 
Gas Distribution Corporatio Kent ky Gas Tranamission Corporation 
COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fue as my, The Ohio Val 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Con 
Columbia Gas of Ne York, ly Cumberlane d Allegheny Gas Cor 


THE PRESTON OIL COMPANY 
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‘Our BLUE CROSS. 





adapted easily 
to include regular 
hospital care benefits \ 
Sor retired employees!” Ri 


Says GEORGE R. LAMADE, President and 


General Manager, Grit Publishing Co. 


rie 





“We call our organization the Grit Family—and we take this ‘family’ 


relationship seriously. After seeing how well Blue Cross took care of the hospital 


expenses of our employees, we became interested in providing the same important 


protection for our people who retire. We found our Blue Cross program quite 


flexible and easily broadened to include the retirement arrangements we wanted.”’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care ... the only 
one officially approved by the 


American Hospital Association. 


ver the vears, Blue Cross Plans 
( ) have set the pace in developing and 
perfecting group hospital expense pro- 
tection programs. Today over 300,000 
companies offer attractive Blue Cross 


benefits to their « mploy ees, 


Blue Cross is flexible. lt can be readily 





fitted into your employee benefit: pro- 
gram, whether it is extensive or limited. 
Blue ( ross people have wide experrene e 
in meeting the spec ial requirements 


management may have. 


Costs kept low. Blue Cross Plans are 


set up so as to return the maximum in 
benefits. All money taken in, except 


what is needed for low administrative 








expenses and reserves, goes tow ard pay- 
ing members’ hospital expenses. 


Benefits are realistic. Rather than a 





rigid schedule of dollar allowances, Blue 
Cross benefits are based on the actual 
requirements of the patient. This is pos- 
sible because of the close working rela- 
tionship between Blue Cross Plans and 
participating hospitals. Only Blue Cross 
Plans are officially approved by the 


American Hospital Association. 


No bookkeeping problems. Blue Cross 





Plans handle all details of payment with 
the hospital. No claim filing or extra 
paper work for your office staff. 
Employees like it. When being ad- 
mitted to a participating hospital, a 
Blue Cross member simply shows his 
Blue Cross card. No red tape. 


Explore this further. For a discus- 





sion of how Blue Cross can assist your 
employee welfare program, contact your 
local Blue Cross Plan. Or write directly 
to Blue Cross Association, Inc., Dept. 
622,55 East 34th St., New York 16, N.Y. 








Among the thousands of companies 
with Blue Cross are: 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
MUNSINGWEAR, INC. 
ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO. 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC. 

TIME, INC. 
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the American Hospital Association. 
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enough for the needy, but not for 
the greedy. 

HAROLD K. SINEX 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
HAGERSTOWN, IND. 


Briny Domes 


Dear Sir: 

. you have a very interesting 
article on the chemical pipelines in 
Southeast Texas {[BW—Jan.25’58, 
p70]. However, the writer seemed 
to think that the salt domes used 
as sources of brine and as places 
of storage were actually salt pro- 
ducers and that the chemicals were 
stored in caverns created by the re- 
moval of salt. To the best of my 
knowledge, no salt has ever been 
commercially produced from any 
of the listed domes... . 

J. H. TALLICHET, JR. 
HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


¢ Reader Tallichet is way off base. 
Brine is salt plus water. All the 
domes mentioned in the story as 
being source of brine are still pro- 
ducing brine. And some of them 
are also being used for storage of 
various products while the brine is 
still being removed. 


Impertinent Request 


Dear Si 

Census Bureau problems in 
Memphis |BW—Feb.8’58,p38 
aren't entirely new. As long ago 
as 1930, when the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to help the 
Census along, asked local radio 
stations to schedule announce- 
ments urging cooperation with the 
census-takers, One major radio sta- 
tion refused. The reason: The sta- 
tion’s owner himself thought the 
census questions much too im- 
pertinent. ... 

JOHN C. OTTINGER, JR. 

WESTPORT CONN, 


Transposed Cities 


Dear Sir 

The other night on a television 
quiz program I chortled when, in 
answer to a question concerning the 
bordering state of St. Louis, Mise 
souri, the woman answered “Kan- 
sas.” 

After reading your article, Hard- 
Hit Areas Multiply {[BW—Feb.1 
*58,p32], I'm not so sure she wasn’t 
correct. On the map, you have 
Kansas City charted as 34, and St. 
Louis as 35, when they should be 
exactly the opposite. 

E. R. WENDELBURG 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








GEO. R. LAMADE, President and Gen’l Mgr., Grit Publishing Company says 





BLUE SHLD 





surgical -medical benefits 


seem custom-made for our 


people- working or retired!” 


“Time and again we've seen how 
Blue Shield has given a Grit em- 
plovee the kind of help he needed 
with doctor bills. Because our em- 
plovees find Blue Shield so valuable 
on the job, we now prot ide continued 
Blue Shield protection when they re- 
tire. Its a vital part of our retire- 
ment program.” 


Doctors help make Blue Shield more 
effectiy e through sponsorship by local 
medical societies. 

Broad, liberal benefits provided for 
hundreds of different operations and 
many nonsurgical services, 
Minimum cost for benefits received. 
All money taken in by Blue Shield 
Plans, except for necessary expenses 
and reserves, goes toward paying for 
members’ doctor bills. 


Easy to administer. Payments are 
made direct. Your office is not in- 
volved im paper work, 

fdaptable to employee benefit: pro- 
gram—large or small. 

For full facts, contact the Blue 
Shield Plan in your area. Or write 
Blue Shield Commission, Dept. 622. 


125 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Il. 
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win the fight against corrosion—with Alcoa Aluminum 


Chances are the staggering cost of corrosion is your most 
serious headache. If so, don’t overlook this important 
possibility: there is probably a known—-and proved 
economical aluminum answer to your most serious cor- 
rosion problem. Alcoa engineers can show it to you. 
Alcoa’s corrosion specialists have accumulated over 
1000 man-years’ experience applying aluminum to solve 
corrosion problems in the process industries. Their un- 


5 S 


Cn) 


“ALCOA THEATRE” 


Exciting Adventure 


Alternate Monday Evenings 


equaled experience has produced an immense fund of 
factual data on the behavior of aluminum with corrosive 
materials and in corrosive atmospheres. That data is at 
your service. 

Let Alcoa’s engineers show you how to win the fight 
against corrosion—with Alcoa® Aluminum. Outline your 
corrosion problems in a letter to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 881-C Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Specify Alcoa Aluminum for 
corrosion-free Process Equipment 
Pipe & Tube 

Tanks, Containers, Trucks & Cars 
Plant Structures 


ALCOA &. 
ALUMINUM 


acum NUM Company OF amemce 











Studying Costs? It pays to start with a 


PlowctWide Look at WEIGHING! 


You can lessen the impact of rising costs by making 
sure your scales are doing the best possible job. Re- 
member that weighing today is not a job for isolated 
scales—it’s a vital element in your overall cost con- 
trol system. 

Weight records affect costs, quality, inventory 
control and customer billing. Weighing errors, or 


TOLEDO SCAL 










BATCHING, 
CLASSIFYING, 
TESTING 


LA 


Gi 


EMOTE DIGITAL 
EIGHT RECORDING 






inadequate weight data, can be avoided by having 
the right scales in the right places .. . all carefully 
integrated in a plant-wide weighing system to supply 
basic records on materials received, shipped or trans- 
ferred. Check your needs now! TOLEDO SCALE 
Div. of Toledo Scale Corp., 1400 Telegraph Road, 
Toledo 13, Ohio. 


Headquarters for 
Weighing Systems 


DIVISION OF TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION 


(0 NEW TOLEDO 
WEIGHT FACT KIT 


will help you determine 
how well your scales 
measure up as a weigh- 
ing system—help you 


obligation. 








detect weighing losses © Counting DC Electronic Load DD Motor Truck es) Electronic — 
that drain profits. Re- Scales Cell Scales Scales arsed Digital 
quest your kit now. No 


(¥) WE'LL BE GLAD TO MAIL THE LITERATURE YOU CHECK. 
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TITANIUM LASTS 20 TIMES LONGER 





in this anodizing process 


Close-up 

of moldings 
held in 
titanium 
tips on 
anodizing 
rack, 
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Headlight assemblies held in titanium fixtures. 


This automatic anodizing line at Reynolds Metals Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, handles aluminum automotive parts on a huge scale. 
Parts such as window frames, grilles, hood moldings and headlight 
assemblies, are mounted on racks, which are first dipped in a bright- 
ener solution (highly concentrated sulfuric and phosphoric acid), then 
into an electrolytic bath. 


What metal should be used to make the racks? Typical rack life at 
Reynolds was only 6 days on one anodizing line until titanium was 
tried. Average rack life is now 120 days. 


For economy in construction, the basic racks are made of aluminum, 
which is rubber coated. The rack tips or holding fixtures, which must 
be left bare, are made of Mallory-Sharon commercially pure titanium, 
riveted or welded in place. 


Titanium in this mass production operation yields substantial sav- 
ings, prevents the disruption of constant replacements. Let us help 
you evaluate titanium wherever you have the problem of corrosion. 
Write for booklet listing titanium corrosion-resistance data. 


MALLORY-SHARON 





METALS CORPORATION ° NILES. OHIO 


‘ Integrated producer of Titanium ¢ Zirconium © Special Metals 
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The big difference is SPEED 

Railway Express is a complete rail-air-sea 
shipping service that carries your shipment 
safely and swiftly to any of some 23,000 
communities in this country—and, via Rail- 
way Express World Thruway Service, to 
almost any point abroad. 











The big difference is ECONOMY 

When you specify Railway Express, you can 
be assured of real economy. Railway Express 
picks up and delivers (within REA vehicle 
limits) at no additional charge. And one fixed 
charge is all you pay from point of origin 
to destination. 


) drums —". 
drugs 
dresses 


most anywhere on the map 








... makes The Big Difference 








The big difference is DEPENDABILITY 

Up-to-the-minute equipment and completely 
modern methods of operation, as well as 
specially trained personnel mean direct, 
dependable deliveries. So whatever you're 
shipping ...near or far...always depend on 
Railway Express for transportation at its best. 











400 Much 





Issuing 1,200 purchase 
orders & year cost $3,600 


Overstocking of lubricant types is a common problem in industry — 


results in a too-abundant inventory. 


Issuing 80 purchase 
orders a year cost $240 





In many cases, surveys can narrow inventory down to several basic 


types which perform the bulk of lubrication. 


Lubricant survey cuts cost 
of purchasing -in this case, 93% 


Inherent waste and duplication is com- 
mon when lubricants are overstocked. 
But this is only part of the loss you 
suffer. A too-abundant inventory can 
also result in very steep costs in your 
Purchasing Department. This example 
actually happened: 

One manufacturer estimates that it 
costs him $3 to initiate a purchase 
order. Investigation showed that it took 
some 1,200 such orders a year to main- 
tain his inventory of 100 different lubri- 
cants—or $3,600 in ordering costs. He 
instituted a survey. As a result the 
number of different lubricants stocked 
was dropped to 20. Quarterly pur- 


chasing intervals were also recom- 
mended. Purchasing cost then sank to 
a mere $240 per year—an annual sav- 
ing of $3,360. 

No wonder industry is feeling a ris- 
ing need for management planning of 
lubrication programs. Greasing a ma- 
chine is a mechanic’s job — but cost 
control isn’t. That’s why the services 
of a plant Jubrication engineer are pay- 
ing off in larger plants; and even 
smaller plants are delegating Jubrication 
responsibility to someone on the man- 
agement team. 

Whichever solution you choose, 
Texaco’s organization of Lubrication 


Engineers can offer specific assistance 
in all 48 States. A more detailed analy- 
sis is available in an enlightening book- 
let: “Management Practices That Con- 





trol Costs Via Organized Lubrication.” 








Write The Texas Company, Dept. B40, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


IN ALL 


48 STATES 





LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 
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Purchasing power is feeling a two-way squeeze (just when the consum- 
er’s role looms exceptionally large in our economy): 


¢ Income from wages and salaries is slowly declining. 
¢ Prices charged for goods, especially foods, are rising. 


This poses a problem for would-be tax cutters: Lower rates on personal 
income would be the quick way to put more spendable cash in people’s 
pockets. But wouldn’t it also put new push under prices? 


Indications are that February’s cost-of-living index will go up some more 
—though probably not so sharply as in January (page 101). 


Meats, in particular, have risen since the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
priced the market basket last month. On the average, meat now costs more 
at wholesale than at any time since the autumn of 1952. 


No decline in the cost of living—even under the pressure of sagging 
consumer incomes—is likely before spring or even summer. 


Only then will supplies of fruits and vegetables begin to bulge and 
meats come closer to satisfying seasonal needs. 


—-@— 
Incomes of wage-and-salary workers dropped again in January. 


Workers were making $5-billion a year less (at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) than at the peak last August. 


This, to be sure, is only a 2% dip. But the change is more meaningful if 
you approach it another way: Income of $236.7-billion now is not quite 1% 
ahead of a year ago; last summer, gains were running above 5%. 


Lower income from wages and salaries reflects several factors: 


Manufacturing employment is almost 1.1-million lower than a year ago 
(though non-manufacturing jobs still total a bit better than last year). And 
factory jobs, generally speaking, are the best paid. 


But the decline in jobs isn’t a complete measure of the fall in income. 
Those still working are putting in 1% hours a week less than a year ago. (In 
plants making durable goods, where pay is high and overtime usually most 
plentiful, the week is 2 hours shorter.) 


The 15,880,000 workers on factory payrolls in January averaged $81.27 
a week. That was a little more than $1 a week short of the figure a year 
earlier and $2 under that for last October. 


Fewer people working doesn’t mean quite the business loss it did in 
times gone by, fortunately for the economy. 


Some workers have become eligible for social security. Most of the 
rest are able to qualify for unemployment compensation. 


The result is a $3.8-billion annual rise in what the economists call 
transfer payments. These are payments made by government in return for 
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which it receives no goods or services. Social security, jobless pay, and 
veterans’ benefits are the main components. 


Transfer payments now have risen to a $23.3-billion annual rate. That, 
incidentally, is very nearly 10% of all wage-and-salary earnings. 


— 
Watch out for pitfalls in the unemployment compensation figures. 


The number of new claims is going down, as the newspapers have been 
reporting. The 432,000 total for the latest week was the year’s low. 


Here’s the catch: If the number wasn’t declining at this time of year, 
we really would be in for trouble. 


The number still is 80% higher than a year ago. And that’s the larg- 
est year-to-year percentage gain since this recession got under way. 


There now are almost 3.2-million of those without jobs who have quali- 
fied to draw unemployment compensation checks. That’s up from 1.9-million 
at this time last year. 


The number of workers getting unemployment compensation is likely 
to rise more slowly from now on. Partly this is due to the fact that not so 
many new applicants are filing. 


But there’s another—and more ominous—factor: Workers who were 
laid off early are exhausting their benefit rights. 


Declining backlogs are no place more obvious than in orders for new 
freight cars. There were 48,787 on order as February started, off from 
114,656 a year ago and a decline of 7,000 for January alone. 


The railroads took delivery of 7,219 freight cars last month. But, due 
to less traffic and lack of money, they ordered only 401. 


Texas has moved dramatically to help relieve the oversupply of crude 
oil and its products. The March production allowable was slashed to 2,517,- 
249 bbl. a day, off 513,814 from the present rate. 


And Louisiana moved only slightly less decisively, cutting almost 50,000 
to a daily rate of 755,715 bbl. 


But Oklahoma’s commission, when it met on Tuesday, simply announced 
it would take “under advisement” the requests for a deep cut. 


— a 
Shoe production, after falling back a little last year from 1956’s record 
of 592-million pairs, seems still to be lagging a bit. 


Estimates by the Tanners’ Council place industrywide production for 
both January and February a little behind last year. 


= @ 
This may be the week that steel turns the corner—though nobody is 
predicting a swift rise on these levels. 


Output for the current week is estimated at 1,468,000 tons by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. That would be up from the surprisingly 
low figure of 1,373,000 the week before (barely over 50% of capacity). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. |, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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Mister Pickle 
takes a dip 


Tw enty-four hours a day, every day in 
the year, Heinz pickles enter vinegar 
baths to get ready for their date with you. 
Because each bath must be kept uni- 
form, it is constantly circulated through 
the pickling vats. But this can lead to 
unexpected difficulties. The vine- 
gar which spurs that bright, 
refreshing taste can be a 
problem to pump lubrica- 
tion—cause costly shut- 


downs. 


For the Holland, Michi- 
gan, plant of H. J. Heinz 
Company, the largest of 
Heinz pickling operations, ' 
Shell Industrial engineers 
found the answer to this lubri- \ 
cation problem in Shell Alvania 
Grease, a highly stable lubricant \ 


designed for a wide range of service. \ 


. 

Today, Heinz has cut its inventory of \ 

plant lubricants at Holland through the 

use of Shell. \ 
Helping industry meet the challenge of 

unique situations is another example of the 

way Shell Research serves you. Such leader- 

ship means more for your money wherever 

you see the Shell name and trademark. 






H. J. HEINZ COMPANY faced 
a problem in the pickling operations 
at its Holland, Michigan, plant. A 
product of Shell Research solved it. 





S H E LL Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 


©1958, SHELL OIL COMPANY 
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“DEAR SIR: WE ARE HAPPY....’o WITH CHAMPION PAPERS 


is an order for vour product o1 a “thank CHANIPION SETS "TIE PAC! IN PAPERMAKING 


1 courtesy extended, the first impression hipm 
nds 


on the envelope. Here at ¢ hampion, the Texas to the Ohio Division 


mtinually seeking and finding ways to 


envelope papers serve you better. 


COOCADMUPTION?® PAIPERS 
THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY e¢ HAMILTON, OHIO 
.) Of in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detr 


{é/anta, Dallas, and San Frar D 
ity 


Quality coated and uncoated papers for books, magazines, 
envelopes, labels, boxwraps, greeting cards, business 
forms, tags, tablets, food packaging, and many other uses. 
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Detroit's Prediction: 
A Spring Sales Thaw 


Comeback hopes are bolstered 
by the very disparity of the four 
cars that have bucked the slump. 


Kor a few days early this week, a 
bright, warm sun scrubbed the dirty 
snow and ice from the streets of De- 
troit and the dirty figures of February 
auto sales from the minds of Detroit 
executives. In more than any year in the 
past four, weather is of prime concern 
to the auto industry. It has been fright 
ful all over the country, resulting in a 
near-catastrophic low level of sales. 

But conversely, the bad weather of 
January and early February has given 
the industry a cause for optimism. ‘This 
year, nearly everyone in Detroit be- 
heves, there will be a pronounced spring 
pickup in auto sales. That hasn't hap 
pened since 1954, and many careful 
economic analysts in the industry had 
been almost but not quite convinced 
that the spring upturn was a thing of 
historv. 
¢ Spring Pickup—This year, however, 
the chart-watchers believe the spring 
pickup should be back. Dealer deliveries 
of new cars in January came to about 
380,000, nearly 100,000 below the same 
month in 1957 and 1956. And in the 


first 10 davs of February, deliveries 
barely touched 100,000. While at this 
time of vear, dealers and factories al- 


wavs crv “weather” to explain a less- 
than-expected sales performance, this 
vear it’s not just an alibi 

Even in the South, where January 
and February sales normally help bolster 
the national figures, the touch of winter 
made people think more of getting 
warm than of getting on the road. And 
in Svracuse, a dealer—asking his factor 
please not to send any more cars—said, 
“Tl haven’t even been able to find my 
used cars for six weeks because of the 
snow.” 

Consequently, Detroit people believe 
the weather has created a small “pent 
up” demand that will be spent in the 
next few weeks, kicking sales up sharph 












Anticipating this, most of the divisional 
general managers are now on the road 
stirring up dealers, have just returned 
from a nationwide swing, or are calling 
in their field men to pass the word that 
things really aren't so bad, and that 
consumers have the money to spend if 
thev can be made to believe now’s the 
time to spend it. 

¢ Record Stocks—Certainly, the auto 
industry has the cars to sell them. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands now are more 
than 900,000—probably the highest in 
history—due almost entirely to the sharp 
drop in sales. For weeks now, General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler have been 
slicing cars out of their schedules as 
fast as they can, but they still haven't 
been able to cut back fast enough to 
catch the sliding sales curve. This week, 
the climbing inventories caught up with 
American Motors, whose Rambler has 
been the cockiest performer in Detroit. 
AMC’s two production lines will be 
down until Mar. 10. 

The sales slowdown has hit all lines 
this month, but until then there had 
been some rather sharp trends emerging 
—trends that seem to confirm all of 
Detroit's steadfast beliefs, and contra- 
dict the new doubts about those beliefs 
—about model change, about styling 
(BW—Nov.9°57,p81). You see this by 
cataloguing which cars are doing well 
and which are not. 


|. The “Hot” Cars 


Detroit has four “hot’’ cars up to 
now: Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, and Ram- 
bler—plus the still hot Cadillac. But all 
seem to be doing well for different rea- 
Sons 
e All-New Chevy—Chevrolet is an all 
new car, in contrast to Ford’s being in 
the second vear with a basic design. In 
addition, Chevrolet divisional executives 


and Chevrolet dealers. are smarting 
under a clear-cut walloping adminis 
tered them last vear by Ford The 


result of giving Chevy dealers a com- 
pletely restvled car is seen in the figures. 


In November and December, Chev- 
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CADILLAC—hot because it’s big. 


RAMBLER—hot because it’s little. 





CHEVROLET—hot because it’s new. 


OLDSMOBILE—hot because it’s flashy. 








olet outsold Ford, although Ford had 
1 margin of more than 30,000 cars for 
the full vear. Chevrolet is believed to 
have kept ahead in January; for Decem- 
ber and January, Chevy dealers delivered 
245,000 cars, nearly 6% ahead of the 
same months a vear earlier. In January, 
ind early February, even so, Chevy was 
down a bit in sales from 1957. 

Chevy and GM executives sav the 
car's comeback record proves that to do 
well vou have to restvle drastically 
cvery Vvear. 
¢ In Third Place—Oldsmobile so far is 
the surprise of the vear. Right now it 
1s gliding along in third place, behind 
only Chevrolet and Ford, and vou will 
find some knowledgeable GM _ execu- 
tives who say that’s where it will wind 
up the year. This, of course, confounds 
that segment of auto society that be- 
lieved the consumer was becoming more 
conservative in his taste. 

Since its introduction last November, 
through January, Olds is running 
slightly ahead of last vear in sales, and 
suffered only a very mild dip in that 
crushing Feb. 1-10 period. At the same 
time, it produced 5,000 fewer cars in 
January than in January, 1957, so its 
stock position should be conservative. 
¢ Rambler Rise—American Motors’ 
Rambler since its introduction in late 
October has totted up a 66% gain in 
sales—41,515 compared with 24,943— 
and even retained its upward sweep in 
the Feb. 1-10 period, selling 2,906 this 
vear against 1,760 a vear ago. At the 
same time, however, its production has 
been soaring. In January, 1957, AMC 
produced 5,300 Ramblers; this January, 
production went up to 16,300, which 
was even more than in December. 

Ihe sales record of the Rambler is 
being credited to a presumed desire on 
the part of the customer for a smaller, 
more economical car. At the other end 
of the scale, however, Cadillac is still 
doing well. From November through 
the first 10 davs of February, its sales 
were up 6.8%, according to general 
manager James M. Roche. 

lord Motor Co.'s Lincoln, one of 
the few completely restvled cars for 
1958, reportedly also is ahead of last 
vear’s sales, although its production is 
off nearly 50% for January against 
January of 1957. The Imperial, which 
was one of Detroit's “hot” cars a vear 
ago, is Sharing the slump of all Chrysler 
products 
¢ Chrysler Slump—What's happened 
to Chrysler is a nice topic of table talk, 
but very plain to the Detroit contingent 
that holds with the model change 
every year. In January a year ago, 
Chrysler produced 124,258 cars. This 
January, it produced 59,927. The 1957 
and 1958 cars are almost twins in ap- 
pearance. How could they be so little 
loved in December (and January and 
l’ebruarv, too), and so well-loved last 
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Mav (and all the rest of the vear)? 

Neither Chrysler executives, nor other 
auto people, are vet giving up on the 
vear. Things are almost sure to get bet- 
ter because they can hardly get worse. 


ll. Looking Up, Looking Ahead 


rill now, car sales have been inching 
along at an annual rate of 5-million. 
Considering that the industry has a 
capacity of something better than 9- 
million cars, the present rate should be 
bringing panicky wails from auto execu- 
tives. But they don’t panic easily, at 
least not in public. They have a lot of 
plausible arguments on their side. 

Foremost, of course, is the one that’s 
well-worn from handling by now: that 
the consumers have monev, that there’s 
no scarcity of savings or of credit. 
People simply lack confidence, is De 
troit’s explanation for the low sales. 

Detroit people who have been out in 

the field talking to dealers report that 
the dealers are neither downhearted nor 
panicky. Maybe they've been talking to 
the wrong dealers, but the Detroit 
officials insist their merchants are not 
moaning about a recession or depres- 
sion. 
e Hesitation—There’s a hesitancy to 
spend, one factory man says his dealers 
explain. What will change that hesi- 
tancv, no one seems to know. But a 
lot of factory people and dealers are 
hoping that fair weather will do it. 

That, of course, is a hope that is ex- 
pressed in Detroit by sales managers 
every year at the tailend of the winter. 
But the impressive thing this vear is 
that a spring pickup is not just a hope 
but a conviction by that small band of 
analysts who as a matter of faith never 
kid themselves or their bosses. 

For the past four vears, the spring 
hump in the sales curve has been well 
flattened, part of it nudged over into 
the July-August period, but a substan- 
tial part slid back to January-February. 
January and February have been so dull 
this vear that even the professional 
conservative feels that some sales have 
been deferred until the April-June 
period. And—as mysterious as the march 
of the lemmings, but nonetheless true 

anv boom in auto sales, when it 
comes, seems to feed on itself. 
¢ Alternatives—It may be that there 
will be only enough of a spring pickup 
to make up for some of the January and 
February deficit, and then sales will 
flatten out and begin to point down to 
the end of the model vear. It mav be 
that even a boomlet will inspire more 
buvers and, suddenly, sales will start 
climbing toward a 6-million-or-better 
car year. 

But right now, even counting on 
some sort of mild spring upswing, it 
looks as if domestic car sales will run 
around 5.4-million. 


DICTATOR PERON Icft a legacy of eco- 


nomic woes to those who overthrew him ... 


Where 


This week Argentine voters handed 
Arturo Frondizi (picture, far right) a 
landslide victory in their first presiden- 
tial election since the overthrow of 
Dictator Juan D. Peron in September, 
1955. 

Staged by Gen. Pedro E. Aramburu’s 
caretaker government, the election was 
a sure sign that democracy—stamped 
out under Peron’s jackboot for 10 years 
—is coming back to life in Argentina. 
If the well-intentioned provisional gov- 
ernment has its wav, Frondizi and a 
newly elected congress will take office 
on May l—and the military brass, now 
rinning the show, will move to the 
sidelines. 

But until Frondizi begins tackling— 
rather than talking about—Argentina’s 
welter of economic problems, few ob- 
servers will believe he’s any improve- 
ment over the provisional government. 
Intellectually astute but politically a 
demagogue, +49-vear-old Frondizi has 
plaved on every emotion close to the 
voters’ hearts—nationalization of busi- 
ness, higher wages and salaries, and the 
“good old days under Peron.” In fact, 
Frondizi corraled around +4-million out 
of 9-million votes cast chiefly because 
some 1.5-million hangover Peronistas— 
on their own or on the word of Peron 
in exile—voted for him. 

Argentina’s economic problems have 
grown so big that even a model presi- 
dent might fall flat in trying to solve 
them. The country’s railroad system is 
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PROVISIONAL HEAD of Argentina, Gen. 
Aramburu, has partly unsnarled them but... 


PRES. FRONDIZI, elected with Peronista sup- 
port, now faces most of the same problems, 


Will Frondizi Take Argentina? 


run down, its electric power woefully 
short of meeting demand, and its oil 


needs far outrunning domestic produc- 
tion. Its traditional exports—meat and 


wheat—are going downhill. Its trade 
deficit—$340-million last year—is climb- 
ing. Inflation creeps on, with industry- 
wide walkouts for higher wages to keep 
pace with rising prices. The country 
gets little help from U.S. and foreign 
capital because “foreign interests” are 
still a No. 1 target for Argentina’s 
brand of nationaliswr 


|. What Peron Left Behind 


In the past 24 vears, Aramburu’s 
government has made some headway in 
unscrambling the economic mess Peron 
left behind. But as a provisional gov- 
ernment, it has moved gingerly—and 
sometimes ineffectively. Frondizi’s ad 
\antage is that his constitutional gov 
ernment will be able to take decisive 
action on long-standing issues. But he 
will have some hard nuts to crack- 
mostly problems inherited from Peron. 
¢ Dictator’s Methods—Peron stepped 
in during 1945. By 1949 he had con 
verted Argentina into a police state 
He welded labor into a powerful move- 
ment to check the military’s strength. 
He skimmed 20% off salaries and wages 
for social security benefits that workers 
hardly ever saw. He converted Buenos 
Aires newspapers into mouthpieces for 
his fascistic ideas. At times, he had 
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as many as 10,000 political opponents 
jailed throughout the country. 

In his first years, Peron made “U.S 
imperialism’ a punching bag. He took 
a big swing at American & Foreign 
Power Co., Inc., expropriating nearly 
46% of its $117-million electric power 
holdings. 


After 


death in 1952, 
Peron began  flirting—cautiously—with 
U.S. companies. The visiting mission 
of Milton Eisenhower in 1954 helped 
bring a full turnabout in policy toward 
U.S. investments. As a_ result, the 
I'xport-Import Bank granted a $60 
million loan for the San Nicolas steel 
plant. Kaiser started a $21-million auto 
plant at Cordoba. And Standard Oil 
of California negotiated for a rich oil 
concession in southernmost Santa Cruz 
¢ Following Lost—Meanwhile, Peron 
angered the Catholic Church, first by 
abolishing anti-divorce laws, then by 
planning to abolish Catholicism as the 
state church. The Catholics burst out 
with mass demonstrations. At the samc 
time, Peron’s diehard followers opposed 
his move to loosen the policy of oil 
nationalization, which they 
the core of Peronist achievements. 
Vhese rumblings finally set the military 
in motion—and Peron was out 

If Peron had drained the last drop 
ot popular support, he had also drained 
the government's till. By squandering 
the country’s rich World War II profits, 
he lowered gold from $1.6- 


wife Evita’s 


considered 


reserves 


billion in 1945 to some $300-million 
at his downfall. He left $1.2-billion of 
unsettled bills abroad, even larger in- 
ternal debts at home. At the same time, 
he built himself a_ fortune 
posited chiefly in Swiss 

mated at up to $1-billion. 


since de- 
banks—esti- 


ll. What Frondizi Faces 


In the over two years since Peron, 
the Aramburu government has made 
some : putting the economy 
back together—but has hardly wiped out 
the after-effects of Peron rule 

On the credit side, 20-million Ar- 
gentines still eat plenty of beef. Iron 
handed wage freezes have slowed what 
could easily become roaring inflation. 
fhe government has helped organize 
the “Paris Club” for multilateral pay 
ments to West European countries with 
which it trades. It has consolidated the 
repavment of $500-million in short 
term European debts. It has obtained a 
$100-million Ex-Im loan for starting 
the long job of revamping the country’s 
transportation And it 
managed to boost agricultural produc 
tion to 90% of the prewar level, with- 
out reversing the country’s trend toward 
industrialization. 

e Still Meddling—But 
doses of medicine, the Aramburu gov- 
ernment has continued to poison rela 
tions with U.S. and foreign investors 
bv failing to squelch government inter 


pr PTESS 


svstem has 


against thes« 
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ference Truc, the 
undone much of 
interference in foreign trade, 
banking, newspapers, and industry. But 
it has dallied in deciding how to treat 
American & Foreign Power, which it 
still occasionally with  sug- 
gestions of new Its can 
cellation of Belgium's Sofina power- 
Buenos Aires 
is another thrust at foreign investors. 
And so, with 
new U.S. investments since late 
amount to only about $35-million 
Oil development is still a key prob- 
lem. Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales 
YPI the government oil monopoly, 
stubbornly keeps out major foreign oil 
while paying $315-million 
1 vear for oil imports. ‘That amount 
ilone is the largest chunk of Argentina’s 
trade deficit. Argentine 
Washington 
negotiating for 
S. oil companies operate in their 
But it’s unlikely Argentina 
will change its oil policy significantls 
* Good by Comparison—Compared 
with the prospect of having Frondizi in 
Aramburu’s government looks 
verv good indeed—in the view of many 
U.S In fact, thev think 
\ramburu should have delaved elections 
nother vear or so to let Peronist feeling 
simmer down and allow other politicians 
to consolidate As it turned out, 
faction of the 
runnerup Ricardo 
faction came out on 
hardly a struggle. Under 
Argentina's election svstem, that makes 
virtually a “Radical di 
with Frondizi controlling 
Balbin the remainder 
bitter foe of 
while a Radical deputy in 
from 1946 to 1952. But bv 
reversing 


During the 


in private business 
government has 


Peron’s 


harasses 
conhscations 
( Ompany 


concession in 


Peron’s overthrow, 


1955 


even 


( OM panic 3> 


foreign repre- 


sentatives in have been 


quicth way to 
let 


countr' 


SOTHIC 


pt wCT, 


businessmen 


forces 
lrondizi’s left-wing 
Radical Party and 
Balbin’s moderate 
top—with 


the congress 
tatorship” 
two-thirds 

lrondizi was a Peron 
congress 
1955 he was 

Peronistas 


gea;s, wooing 


recent won 
over other strange Argen 
tine neo-Nazis and Communists. He 
made a host of promises to his followers, 
then soft-pedaled his ultra-nationalistic 
peeches when talking privately with 
U.S. and foreign 
one U.S 


mother 


campaign, he 
he dfe llow Ss 


Fhus, 
banker calls him “Peron with 
Other 
simply as 


businessmen 


observers des 
cribe mercurial but 
highl The him 
with enough stamina and good sense to 


name.” 
him 
intelligent credit 
urvive post-clection* pressures from all 
icles 

he will have labor on his 
salary 


In anv case, 
back 


CTCASCS 


pressing for and wage in 
Vhat could start the inflationary 
spiral spinning once more. Bevond this, 
the slowdown in new industrial invest 
cutbacks in 
ports are helping create large-scale un 
employment for the first 

Peron Argentina a 


ments and machinery im 


time since 


made workers 


paradise 
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Getting the Railroads 


The Pennsy’s mass breakdown 
of locomotives (above) was only 
one of the Eastern roads’ bliz- 


zard troubles in recent weeks. 


Spring breezes warmed the frozen 
East this week after snowfalls up to 
five feet, winds up to 45 mph.. and 
temperatures down to —30F had 
stalled transportation, indus 
trial activitv, and created fuel shortages 
for nearly two weeks 

he movement of warmer air, which 
reached 60F in some previously chilly 
areas, was particularly cheering to the 
East’s railroads. The rails had been 
clogged for drifting snow, 
freeze-ups in switches and steam lines, 
derailments, and mechanical — break- 
Many roads contributed to the 
cutback in many 


slowed 


davs by 


downs 
biggest service in 
vears. 

¢ Pennsy Predicament—Hardest-hit of 
all was the Pennsvlvania RR. At 
70 of its 139 air-cooled electric 
motives In passenger service 


least 
low © 


had been 


knocked out by the fine, hard, wind- 
driven that came through the 
linen filters of air intakes to short the 
motors. Dozens at a time stood in 
the New York yard (picture), while 
the engine shop in Wilmington, Del., 
worked repair crews around the clock. 
Locomotives were returned to service 
at the rate of 15 a dav, and diesels were 
switched into the gaps left in the 
schedule by the electrics. But for two 
davs, service on the entire Pennsy 
system was cut in half. At one point, 
only 14 out of 55 trains each dav were 
running between New York and Wash- 
ington, and only 8 out of 74 between 
New York and Philadelphia. 
¢ Spreading Trouble—Commuter serv- 
ice on the Pennsy suffered propor- 
tionatelv. In New Jersev, hundreds of 
commuters were delaved two to five 
hours. One train that normally makes 
its run in two hours took 10 hours. 
As the Pennsy deploved its diesels, 
trouble spread westward along the 
linc, too. Long-haul freight service was 
cut in half and passenger trains delaved 
up to 24 hours or more as the diescls, 
used west of Harrisburg, were sent on 


Snow 
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Out of the Snowbanks 


to Newark. Some freights were pulled 


by switch engines. Three Southern 
roads—Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, 
and Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac—delivered trains at Philadelphia 
instead of Washington. 

¢ Snow Belt—Farther north and east, 
the New York Central and the New 
Haven battled drifts of 12 to 15 feet. 
On the Central, long-haul passenger 
trains ran two to five hours late, with 
one New York-Chicago express 19 hours 
behind time. The Central’s freights 
averaged 24 hours late, with some de- 
layed as much as 72 hours. 

The Central had some of its worst 
troubles between Syracuse and Buffalo, 
though snows of three and four feet 
also fell in Michigan and Indiana. ‘Two 
derailments—18 cars near Utica and 23 
cars near Lyons, N. Y.—added to the 
Central’s woes. Buffalo yards were tied 
up by hundreds of freight cars unable 
to get to Eastern seaboard cities. 

The New Haven had similar troubles. 
A day or two after a 20-in. snow, the 
line “seemed to fall apart,” as one 
observer put it. The most publicized in 
cident was the arrival of a Washington- 
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Boston train 20 hours late. An attend- 
ant at the Boston station gave this reply 
to an arrival inquiry: “Do you mean 
vesterday’s train or today’s train?” 

All commuter lines were swamped 
with business at a time when they 
needed it least. Wherever auto traffic 
was halted, riders flocked to the trains, 
overcrowding them and delaying them 
still further. Revenue wasn’t boosted 
comparably, for trainmen often couldn't 
squeeze through the jammed coaches 
to collect fares. 
¢ Placing the Blame—As delays con 
tinued day after day, criticism also 
drifted over the railroads. It didn’t help 
when the New York post office initiated 
an emergency airlift to move mail 
the airlines had resumed normal 
schedules days before the railroads, 
though major airports were shut down 
at first by highway blockage. 

Some railroaders, safely out of the 
snow belt, joined in criticizing the 
Eastern roads for their frustration by 
the weather. The East had had time 
to prepare for the storm as it moved in 
from the West, they said. 

“When I see a storm coming, I get 


all my equipment out on the tracks,” 
said a traffic manager for the Milwaukee 
road. “I figure it costs less to have it 
out there than to have traffic bogged 
down. The Eastern roads could see this 
one coming three days away.” 

Most railroaders in the West, how- 
ever, were sympathetic rather than 
fault-finding. A man on the Milwaukee 
road saw no reason to criticize the 
Pennsy, for example. “When a train 
is snowed with that real fine stuff,’”’ he 
said, “it'll tie up the train tighter than 
a drum.” 

“No road can fight the fine snow,” 
a spokesman for a Northwest line 
agreed. “It’s like going through solid 
cement. When we get that sort of 
stuff, we’re as dead as anvone else.” 

Westerners agreed, too, that Eastern 
roads can't be expected to use the huge 
rotary plows that spew 50 yards each 
side of the tracks across the Plains. 
“They have no place to throw snow in 
many areas,” one man said, “and don’t 
need heavy equipment often enough to 
justify buying it.” 
¢ Maintenance at Fault?—Some critics 
pounced on cuts in railroad mainte 
nance budgets as the cause of the pro- 
longed tie-up. A Pennsylvania RR ex- 
ecutive was also quoted as ascribing the 
line’s troubles to ‘“‘under-maintenance.”’ 
But utilities commissions in Pennsyl 
vania, New Jersey, and New York said 
no. New Jersey’s Public Utilities Com- 
mission, however, is holding an investi- 
gation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reports that the maintenance out- 
lays of Eastern railroads have been fairly 
constant for the past few years. In the 
Pennsy’s case, the needed corrective 
step seems to be installation of a better 
shielding material in the electric loco 
motives, rather than a general increase 
of maintenance budgets, a_railroader 
said at midweek. 
¢ Patient Shippers—l'reight customers 
were generally far more patient about 
the delays than the commuters and 
long-haul passengers, BUSINESS WEEK Te 
porters talked this week with dozens of 
company trafic managers, found most 
of them impressed with how fast the 
jam was dissolved. 

“We have nothing but praise tor the 
way the Eastern railroads overcame their 
problems,” said a shipper with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. The same reac- 
tion from Buffalo, where hun 
dreds of freight cars clogged up the 
New York Central yards for davs. 

One Syracuse shipper, somewhat less 
tolerant than most customers, 
plained that shipments were five days 
to two weeks late, but he conceded 
that Syracuse had been hit by an un 
usual series of snowstorms. 

Generally shippers and _railroaders 
agreed that the weather had been a 
practically unbeatable combination. 
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Four Proposals for Cutting Taxes 
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Chances for a Cut Get Better 


Mo AND MORE Washington politi- 


cos are becoming convinced there 
will be a tax cut this year. Election-year 
pressures almost assure a reduction in 
individual income taxes before Congress 
adjourns late next summer. 

The table above shows four methods 
by which Congress could make the cut. 
It also shows how each — would 

s. 


benefit various income leve 
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Democratic members of the Senate 
are calling for an immediate tax cut. 
However, the House Ways & Means 
Committee, which initiates all tax legis- 
lation, gives no sign. In January, the 
committee concluded hearings on ways 
of cutting or rearranging the tax burden. 
But Chmn. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) is 
taking a go-slow attitude on putting 
through a bill. 





Mills takes the position that a tax 
cut should be a last-ditch move and 
that the Administration should first do 
whatever it can in the way of liber- 
alizing monetary policy. 

Best bet now is that Mills won't 
move until after May 1, when he will 
have a picture of the Apr. 15 tax col- 
lections and also of how liberally Con- 
gress will appropriate money. 
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Foreign Aid Gets Big Send-Off 


@ Star-studded show put on in Washington by Eric 
Johnston opens drive for support for Eisenhower's request. 


@ Russia’s Sputniks give this year’s campaign more 


hope for staving off big Congressional cuts. 


@ But it’s aimed primarily not at Congress but at the 
grass roots, with regional meetings as a followup. 


The broadest collection of leading 
lights in government, business, politics, 
and civic affairs ever assembled in one 
place at one time for one purpose 
converged on Washington this week 
with this aim: to drum up grass-roots 
support for the foreign aid money bill 
now before Congress. 


The occasion was movieman Eric 
Johnston’s huge national _ bipartisan 


political show in favor of foreign aid. 
“The President's Conference on For- 
cign Aspects of U.S. National Secu- 
rity’ was a one-day extravaganza of 
speeches, panels, and forum—a camp 
meeting of the big wheels who favor 
foreign aid. 

It was a top story in most of the 
papers around the country because of 
the names it drew—really top leaders 
from both political parties, from bus+ 
ness, finance, publishing, the arts, 
religion, TV, the movies and other 
fields. 

Their basic problem was to rally 
support around the country for Ejisen- 
hower’s foreign aid request of $3.9-bil- 
lion. This vear’s problem actually is no 
different from the one every Adminis- 
tration has had for years: How to keep 
Congress from sharply cutting back the 
annual appropriation of grants and 
loans to some 70 countries and _ terri- 
tories all around the world. 
¢ Help From Sputniks—Back in 1951 
—at the height of the Korean conflict, 
when the Marshall Plan was still op- 
erating—Congress voted $7.4-billion of 
the $7.8-billion Pres. Truman requested. 
Of this, $5.3-million was for military 
aid; $2.1-billion for economic aid. 

Ever since, foreign aid funds have 
been steadily declining. Last year, 
Eisenhower asked the same amount as 
this vear—$3.9-billion—and got only 
$2.8-billion. 

Proponents of foreign aid have pri- 
vately admitted all through this period 
that they could only fight a rear-guard 
action. Ever since the end of Korea, 
the political popularity of foreign aid 
has steadily dropped. But this vear the 
tremendous psychological impact of 
the Soviet Sputniks made it look pos- 
sible for the proponents to muster a 
larger organized campaign than they 
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have ever been able to do in recent 
years. 

Johnston’s big show this week was 
the first gun in this campaign. 
¢ Roster of Stars—Heading the list of 
officials and politicos were Pres. Eisen- 
hower, V-P. Nixon, former Pres. ‘Tru- 
man, political leaders Adlai Stevenson 
and Thomas E. Dewev, Secy. of State 
John Foster Dulles, his predecessor 
Dean Acheson, Senate leaders Lyndon 


Johnson and William  Knowland, 
House leaders Sam Rayburn and 
Joseph Martin, Chief Justice Earl 


Warren, U. N. Under Secy. Ralph 
Bunche, Presidential Assistant Sherman 
Adams, and New York’s Mayor Robert 
Wagner. 

From the business world came Pres. 
Henrv Ford II of Ford Motor Co., 
Chmn. David Sarnoff of Radio Corp. of 
America, Pres. Frank Stanton of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Chmn. 
Joseph Spang, Jr., of Gillette Co., V.-P. 
William Foster of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Chinn. Jesse Tapp 
of the Bank of America, Mrs. Marjorie 
Merriweather Post, director of General 
loods Corp., and publishers Gardner 
Cowles of Look and Elliott V. Bell of 
BUSINESS WEEK. All told, there were 
some 350 businessmen, large and small. 

Also among the 1,500 participants 
were Red Cross Pres. Alfred Gruenther, 
other Cabinet officers and Congressional 
committee chairmen, the heads of the 
World Bank and U.S. Export-Import 
Bank; science and education leaders 
James Killian and Milton Eisenhower; 
religious leaders such as Archbishop 
Fulton Sheen, Cardinal Stritch, Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill, and Rabbi Abra 
ham Feldman; AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meanv, socialite Perle Mesta, Pres 
Clarence Mitchell of the National Assn. 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
entertainer and U.N. Children’s Fund 
good-will ambassador Danny Kaye, and 
baseball star Stan Musial. 

e Aimed Back Home—Congressional 
leaders who favor the Administration's 
program point out that the people back 
home—not the members of Congress 

are the ones the show was aimed at 

Actually, foreign aid has pretty gen 
eral support on the Hill—though con 


gressmen also generally vote for a cut 
in whatever amount is requested. But 
dichard dissenters make so much noise 
about “foreign aid giveaways” that pro- 
ponents feel some dramatic effort is 
necessary to build public sentiment, 
before they can safely vote for it. 

¢ More to Come—To build support 
around the country, Johnston got the 
conference to make itself a continuing 
erganization, which he will lead. He 
plans to hold regional forums of poli- 
ticians, educators, scientists, and jour- 
nalists. 

Johnston plans to make these fol- 
lowup meetings his main business at 
least until Apml or so, when the House 
is expected to take its first vote on the 
program. 
¢ What They Said—At the big show, 
Eisenhower, ‘Truman, Stevenson, and 
Dulles used almost identical words to 
drive home the benefits the U.S. derives 
from helping both industrial and un- 
derdeveloped countries to strengthen 
their economies as a prerequisite for 
political stability and peace. 

Eisenhower said, “Ostrich-like op- 
ponents of mutual security seem to be 
saving: “Billions for armament, but not 
one cent for peace.’ ” 

Truman’s version: “People will for 
give us for spending too much in the 
search for peace; they will never forgive 
us for not spending enough.” 

At an afternoon panel discussion em- 
ceed by Nixon, the program's critics 
got a chance to be heard. Nixon was 
asked, for example, why the U.S 
doesn’t take care of its own natural rc 
source development projects before it 
“drains Indian swamps, floods African 
deserts, and stimulates foreign mining 
competition?” 

Nixon answered that while this is a 
serious political argument against 
foreign aid, “if the free world loses 
the economic war it is now fighting 
and it is a war—we won't be around to 
enjoy our own resources.” 

Two ideas for changing foreign aid 
were discussed at the conference. Onc 
was Stevenson’s proposal to set up a 
truly international aid program with no 
political strings attached, and then t 
ask Russia to join. The other was to set 
up a new World Bank affiliate that 
would deal in foreign currency rather 
than dollars—an idea the State Dept. 
is studying. 

Johnston is proud of putting the 
meeting together in three weeks. He 
SaVS: 

“Once we had the President lined 
up, we sold the former President on the 
idea, and Gov. Stevenson agreed to gi 
along. After that our problem was hav 
ing to turn down volunteers.” 
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LONDON 


In commodity markets, most prices have been 
sliding steeply—and so have stocks, 


PARIS 


On the Bourse, business sentiment isn’t too bearish 
despite softness in stock prices. 


ow the U.S. Slowdown Affects 


Businessmen all over the world are 
fixedly attentive these days to the Amer 
in economy—watching anxiously for 
i upturn in U.S. business activity 

In London, in lokvo, in 
Suo Paulo, and in dozens of other free- 
orld business and financial 
ost people are edgy about the eco- 
outlook. ‘They fear that world 
de will sag dangerously if the U.S 
ession isn’t over by fall 
¢ Pessimism Shunned—No one is ex- 


Paris, in 
centers, 
HOI 


} 


ting a chain-reaction crisis soon. You 


nt find more than a handful of 
usinessmen accepting the prognosis of 
\larxist economist, and propagandist 


Prof. Kugene Varga, who said the other 


that “the slump in the United 
State is bound to be transferred 
through foreign trade, the stock ex 
anges, the international loan market, 
nd loss of confidence, to all capitalist 
untrics 

On the other hand, it is clear that 
the U.S. downturn is hitting harder 


] 


mit 

ducers 
hat 
1 Europe today to offset the decline in 
U.S. demand for imported raw 
ials. And that already 
nand from many parts of the 
ror both 


especially among raw material 
than our recession of 1953 


largely because there is no boom 
mate 
has slowed de 
world 
European ind Japan ( 
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exports, not to mention our own. 
¢ Symptoms—If there are no signs of 
disaster as yet, there are signs of busi- 
ness decline, and of economic strain, 
in many parts of the world 

e The London stock market has 
dropped to a_ three-year low, with 
anxiety over American trends acting as 
the main depressing influence. 

¢ West German export orders 
dropped during the fourth quarter of 
1957 to 12% below the same quarter 
of 1956. 

e The West German steel indus 
try is cutting back output and reducing 
prices for export, following the lead 
of Belgium-Luxembourg steel producers. 

¢ Shipping companies in Bnitain, 
Norway, and the Netherlands are hard 
hit by the in world trade 

e Brazil is nearing a financial crisis, 
largely because of declining income from 


decline 


coffee 

¢ Rhodesian copper mines are cut- 
ting output and laying off workers 

e Japanese industry, hit by the 
U.S. recession and lagging 
Southeast Asia, can hardly 
drop in total exports this veat 

e British officials, visiting Wash 
ington last week, indicated that Lon- 
don plans to push trade with Russia 
¢ Reaction to  Inflation—However 


sales in 
avoid a 


European trade experts aren't attnibut- 
ing the present slowdown in world 
trade simply to the U.S. recession and 
the commodity price slump. 

Up to now, the situation in most of 
the world looks less like an automatic 
business cvcle downturn than a man 
made recession—brought on chiefly by 
a simultaneous revulsion in) mam 
countries against inflation. 
¢ Producers in Distress—Explaining 
things this way doesn’t make it an 
casier for the primary producing coun 
tries. Expansion of the highly indus 
trialized economies induced these coun 
tries to increase their own productive 
capacity for all sorts of commodities 


only to be faced today with falling 
prices and overcapacity. ‘That is the 
case with copper, coffee, and some 
other commodities. ‘The result is not 


only a fall in the earnings of the pri 
mary producers—and therefore in their 
purchasing power for industrial goods 
but also dissatisfaction with Western 
capitalism 
Ihe World Bank already 
about some of the loans it has made to 
raw materials producers. It may be that 
only a U.S. revival of stockpiling will 
rescue some of these countries. 
¢ How Europe Stands—Up to now 
Western Europe as a whole has gained 


is worried 
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TOKYO In the Japanese stock market, prices are up in 


the face of worries over export sales. 


SAO PAULO 
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In Brazil's financial capital, unsold pounds of 
coftee furrow business brows. 


Business Around the World 


from the slump in commodity prices: 
its imports of raw materials and food 
stuffs cost less, whereas the return on 
most of its exports has been main 
tained. But Europeans would be badly 
hit if a deepening and prolonged slump 
in the U.S. (1) depressed world com- 
modity prices still farther and (2) dras 
tically reduced European sales in the 
U.S. market. Then you might get a 
real deflationary spiral of falling com- 
modity prices and spreading import 
restrictions. 

\s things look now, Western Europc 
is in fairly good shape to meet the 
strains that already have developed 
Over-all, Western Europe in 1957 had 
its most prosperous postwar year, de 
spite external financial strains in 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
Ihe foreign exchange reserves of the 
area, though down some from last vear 
are considerably higher than in 1953. 
¢ Big Three’s Status—l'ake the eco 
nomic situation in Western Europe's 
‘Big Three’’—Britain, France, and West 
Germany. 

Britain is in a position to weather at 
least six months of moderate adversity, 
thanks to sterling’s present strength 
and a healthy British surplus in its own 
trade accounts (goods and services). Al- 
lowing for even a sharp decline in ex- 
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port sales, British industrial production 
at the end of the year isn’t likely to be 
down by more than 4%. However, none 
of this precludes another exchange crisis 
in the fall if (1) sterling area sales to 
the U.S. drop sharply and/or (2) an 
other flight from sterling develops 
France still is fighting inflation, and 
world recession seems far away except 
to some extent to the shrewder traders 


in the Paris Bourse. Because of high 
domestic demand, both the steel and 
1uto industries are running at full 


capacity. But France already 1s running 
behind on its over-all export 
while imports have started up again 
West Germany still is the economic 
mainstay among the continental coun 
tries of Western Europe. Its official 
foreign exchange reserves are double 
Britain's, and manv sectors of German 
industry still are in an expansionist 
However, the German boom 
definitely has peaked off, and German 
exports probably won’t do better than 
hold the 1957 level. Even so, in other 
European capitals West 
strong position is regarded as a bul 
wark against a Europtan slump 
e U.S. Role—Actually, the over-all eco 
nomic health of Western Europe d« 
pends far more on the stability of the 
irea’s economic relations with the U.S 


] 
fa 
goals, 


mood. 


Germany's 


than on anything the Germans can do 
And that boils down to the question ot 
whether the area loses anv substantial 
amount of gold in its dealing with us 

Chere is no way of telling todav how 
the 1958 balance of U.S.-European 
trade will come out, though it’s a safe 
bet that merchandise — trade 
down in both directions and that the 
U.S. will end up with a big favorable 


will be 


balance on goods and _ services. But 
kurope would have to suffer an ex 
tremely serious net reduction on both 


merchandise trade and services to make 
1 lot of difference to its dollar income 
lor, today, Western Europe takes in 
roughly as many dollars ($2-billion) 
from U.S. military expenditures in the 
irea as it does from its exports of fin 
ished manufactures to the U.S 

In fact, whether vou take U.S. eco 
nomic relations with Western Europe 
or with the entire outside 
is an economic dimension that didn’t 
exist World War Il—one that 
now acts as a stabilizing influence. lor 
example 
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S&L Scandal 


Indictment of four Miami 
officers raises. demand for 
tighter control of savings and 
loan associations. 


Policing of the nation’s 3,800 sav- 
ings and loan associations seems likely 
to be tightened sharply, as a result of 
a ail in Florida. Four Miami busi- 
nessmen are under indictment for ac- 
tions as officers of the $116-million 
Miami Beach Federal Savings & Loan 
Assn 

According to the federal grand jury 
indictment, the four men illegally lent 
$7-million of Miami Beach Federal’s 
funds to companies they. owned—Fed- 
cral ‘Title & Insurance Corp. and 
Stuart-Webster, Inc.—and from which 
they personally profited. 

Vhere is no claim that Miami Beach 
l'ederal lost money through misuse of 
funds. In fact, evervone concedes that 
the loans were profitable to the loan 
association, too. What worries the 
lhederal Home Loan’ Bank Board, 
which is charged with policing the as- 
sociations, is the danger of losses when 
loans aren't adequately secured—and 
the fear that the Miami practice is 
widespread 
¢ Shock Effect—News of the indict- 
ments shook the community. Baron 
de Hirsch Mever, founder and_presi- 
dent of the Miami Beach Federal, had 
been a member of the Miami Beach 
City Council and was the Civic League's 
Man of the Year. He re- 
signed the presidency in a reorganiza 
tion ordered by FHLBB before the 
indictments were made public. 

Vhe other three officers who lost their 
top jobs are also prominent: Leonard L. 
(bess, senior vice-president and_ treas- 
urer; W. George Kennedy, senior vice- 
president, and Sam R. Becker, execu- 
tive vice-president and secretary. 

Despite reassuring statements by 
Southern bankers that the institution’s 
financial soundness was unimpaired, a 
rash of withdrawals hit Miami Beach 
Federal when the grand jury handed 
up the indictments. 
¢ For the Defense—The defendants 
contend that there is nothing in the 
statute books that makes their trans 
actions illegal. It’s an FHLBB regula- 
tion that forbids associations to make 
loans to its officers or to any business 
in which they have a substantial inter 
cst. It's an open secret that the de- 
fense will call witnesses to testify that 
the alleged offense is “common prac- 
tice’ among savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

Morcover, the defense will stress that 
Miami Beach Federal profited by the 


choice as 
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operations in question. ‘This angle 
seems to have aroused sympathy among 
other men in the business. 

“The government claims they used 
bad banking practices,” one man said 
this week, “but how do you decide what 
is sound or unsound when every invest- 
ment made money?” 

Savings and loan officers tend to be 
indignant over the publicizing of the 
case, which they regard as giving the 
entire industry a black eye it doesn’t 
deserve. This is the first case of its 
kind, they say. 
¢ Coming to Light—Those close to the 
case say that the regular examinations 
made by FHLBB failed to disclose any 
wrongdoing, that the special investiga- 
tion that resulted in the indictments 
came about accidentally. It happened 
when a federal grand jury was trying to 
find out if there had been viola- 
tions in the placing of insurance on 
housing. 

Builders had complained that they 
couldn't get loans without buying in- 
surance from specified companies. Con- 
tinued investigation by FHLBB and 
the FBI allegedly revealed the connec- 
tion between Miami Beach Federal and 
the insurance companies. 

FHLBB charges that the loans to 
companies owned by the defendants 
were made without requiring adequate 
security and “under circumstances 
whereby losses which might result from 
the construction activities . . . would 
fall first’ on the loan association. 
¢ Tighter Control—The case is bring- 
ing about a wholesale reappraisal of 
the methods used to supervise loans by 


savings and loan associations, which 
can lend only on the security of im 


proved real estate. FHLBB may get ad- 
ditional regulatory power. 

Last vear, FHLBB asked for just 
such regulatory power over relation 
ships and business transactions — be- 
tween the associations and individuals. 
But the Senate Banking Committee, 
which was considering other legisla- 
tion, too, withheld its approval. Chmn. 
Willis Robertson (D-Va.) said the pro- 
posal was objectionable to the loan in- 
stitutions, and he didn’t want to en- 
danger the chances of other banking 
legislation by “going out of the wav to 
antagonize and cause opposition.” 
¢ Not First Trouble—Although the 
Miami case may be the first of its kind, 
savings and loan associations have been 
in trouble before. For example, FHLBB 
is operating a Milwaukee institution 
where it found management engaging 
in dangerous loan practices that threat- 
ened to erode assets. And it was a sav- 
ings association in Norfolk, Va., that 
lost $2.8-million to Minnie Mangum, 
an employee whose bookkeeping cover- 
up for her embezzlement fooled both 
management and examiners for a long 
time. 
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Not Oil's Year 


Industry, beset by over- 
supply, price weakness, import 
fight, gets jolt from gloomy 
long-range forecast. 


If the oil industry could have just 
one wish fulfilled this year, chances 
are that most oilmen would ask simply 
that 1958 be excised from the books. 

¢ With sizable stocks of crude oil 
building up, the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission put Texas crude allowables for 
March on a nine-day production sched- 
ule, the lowest number of producing 
days ever set by the commission. Ex- 
panding crude stocks have caused price 
cuts of 10¢ per bbl. and more. 

¢ Refiners on the Gulf Coast and 
elsewhere continued to whittle produc- 
tion to trim excessive gasoline stocks. 

e The voluntary oil imports pro- 
gram, which has split the industry for 
vears, reached another showdown stage. 
The House Ways & Means Committee 
has hearings slated for Mar. 4-6 on 
mandatory import controls. 
¢ Behind the ‘Troubles—Several _fac- 
tors put the industry in its predicament: 

e After gearing up to supp!y oil 
to Western Europe in the Suez crisis, 
the industry didn’t cut fast enough. 

e The industry didn’t anticipate 
the extent of the industrial decline. 

¢ Gasoline demand has dropped 
off in a puzzling fashion. 

Most industry leaders figure that pro- 
duction and refinery cutbacks can cor- 
rect the imbalance between supply and 
demand. The refinery operating rate 
—80.1% a couple of weeks ago-—is 
slated to dip well into the 70s. 
¢ Firecracker—In this explosive situ- 
ation, the results of a new study of 
U.S. long-range oil productive capacity, 
based on a method developed by War- 
ren Davis, a Gulf Oil engineer, are 
a sure bet to become a firecracker. 

One reason the study—made public 
last week—has aroused so much atten- 
tion is that it is one of the few times 
an oilman has been so pessimistic. 

Some of the study’s highlights: 

e The U.S. crude oil producing 
rate will climb to a peak of about 9- 
million bbl. a day in 1967, then de- 
cline as reserves fall off. 

¢ The date of the peak produc- 
tion rate could be extended beyond 
1967, but only with crude oil prices 
Davis believes are “unrealistic.” 

¢ Meanwhile, U.S. demand for oil 
will be increasing rapidly, reaching 12.7- 
million bbl. a day by 1967. 

Although the report doesn’t make 
the point sharply, the obvious conclu- 
sion is that current restrictions on for- 
cign oil imports may not be realistic. 
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SINCLAIR HAS THE ATOM AT WORK 


“Practical application of nuclear energy in the oil business 

isn't just a long-range proposition; at Sinclair we already have 
the atom profitably at work. Radioactive tracers are doing 

jobs that were impossible or very time consuming by other 
means. We use these tracers to evaluate motor fuel and lube oil 
additives, find trouble spots in intricate refinery units and solve 


pipe line problems. At the same time, our basic research on 





the effects of radiation on petroleum processes and products 


by Dr. A. 1. SNOW 
Senior Project Chemist goes forward. Making the atom a work-a-day tool is just 


Ramietion ont Tuner Latanstany one of the many ways in which Sinclair Research is 
SINCLAIR RESEARCH 


r. ' pacing petroleum progress.” 
ABORATORIES, INC, 


a subsidiary of 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














White-Collar Jobs Get Scarcer 


@ Office workers, relatively unscathed by the 1953- 
54 recession, are showing up in small—but increasing—numbers 


on the unemployment rolls. 


@ There have been no widespread firings in the front 
office, but hiring has definitely slowed down. 


@ This means trouble for unemployed junior execu- 


tives and the June crop of college graduates. 


Ihese are tough times for the success- 
ful organization men, the division and 
department heads of the larger national 
Companies, As the pressures of recession 
pile upon them, thev're forced to find a 
way to justify either their past white 
collar hiring policies, their present ones, 
or both. For as those pressures increase, 
more and more companies in all parts of 
the country and in most industries are 
restudying their white-collar pavrolls 
und cutting back their front-office staffs. 

But the department head who assures 
his chief he can economize by “pruning 
out the dead wood” condemns himself 
for empire-building in the past; and the 
man who insists he can’t get rid of more 
than one or two people tags himself as 
a poor manager in times of stress. 


|. Distress Signals 


Today, though, more of these men— 
as well as the heads of hundreds of 
smaller companies—are facing the prob- 
lem. And for the first time since the 
business setback of 1949, the percent- 
age of white-collar emplovees among 
the nation’s total of unemploved—now 
5-million—is increasing. 

[his is apparent from a national sur 
vev made this week bv BUSINESS WEEK. 
But it’s also apparent that in most cities 
white-collar workers who have lost their 
jobs still make up only a small minority 
of the unemploved. 
¢ Mounting Pressure—Ihere are no 
national figures that precisely separate 
the 5-million unemploved by the types 
of jobs they held. Nor do more than a 
few cities and heavily pepulated coun- 
tics compile an accurate breakdown 
But talking with companies themselves 
and with state employment officials and 
employment agencies, BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters found that in many areas of 
the country unemplovment among 
white-collar workers—all the way from 
executives to stenographers—is becom 
ing more severe than during the 1953 
1954 recession. The record of that set 
back wouldn't be hard to beat; verv few 
white-collar workers lost their jobs in 
that recession. 
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Typical signs of the pressure on 

white-collar workers: 

¢ In San Francisco, the Engineer- 
ing Societies Personnel Service registers 
twice as many jobhunting engineers as 
it did a year ago, can offer them only 
about half as many openings as it 
could in January, 1957. 

¢ In Philadelphia, the State Em- 
plovment Service figures 16% of the 
unemploved on its rolls are white-collar 
workers, compared with 13% a vear ago. 

¢ In Chicago, 41% more white- 
collar workers sought jebs through the 
State Employment Service last month 
than in January, 1957. 

But in all these cases, and in almost 
everv other similar one, state officials 
and employment agency heads stress: 
“Nobody's out selling apples in the 
streets—or anywhere near it. . . . The 
demand for white-collar workers has 
fallen, but there’s still demand.” 
¢ Pattern—Nationally, there’s no obvi- 
ous pattern among white-collar workers 
who have been pushed into joblessness. 
The functions of the men who have 
lost their jobs vary from region to 
region, from industry to industry, from 
company to company. 

In Cincinnati, most companies’ pro 
fessional and white-collar staffs remain 
virtually intact, though unemplovment 
among production-line workers is rising 
higher. But in Atlanta, several national 
or regional companies have closed their 
offices, dropping almost all their white- 
collar workers, but have retained their 
Atlanta warehouses, keeping blue-collar 
workers on the job. 

In New York, the headquarters staff 
of one national company has pared 3% 
in the last six months, and orders have 
gone out to branch offices to make sim- 
ilar cuts. But only a few blocks away, 
the president of an even larger company 
has ordered a couple of over-eager di- 
vision heads to drop their plans for 
substantial reductions of white-collar 
staffs. 

In one of the heaviest cuts, Ford 
Motor Co. has dropped nearly 4,000 
white-collar workers from its Mercurv- 
E-dsel-Lincoln Div. since merger of the 


separate divisions began last September. 
¢ Specialized Cuts—Some, but by no 
means all, outfits in specialized service 
industries—advertising, public relations, 
industrial designers, management con- 
sultants—have cut their staffs, in re- 
sponse to their clients’ budget reduc- 
tions. But in New York, headquarters 
for many such organizations, most re- 
port their payrolls stand at about the 
same as last vear. 

In Wall Street, most brokerage 
houses are as fully staffed as they were 
in 1957, despite the persistent low vol- 
ume of trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Only some of the smaller 
houses, responding to slow trading, have 
dropped a few of their “runners.” 

Rarely have staff reductions in in- 
dustry or the service outfits reached 
salaried workers drawing more than 
$10,000 a year. ‘The heads of some 
New York and Chicago executive place- 
ment agencies say industry's requests to 
them for executives at salaries over $12,- 
000 have dropped up to 50% in the 
last vear. But they caution that in- 
dustry’s needs may be higher than the 
decline indicates. Companies did a 
lot of “shopping around” last  vear; 
now their requests show a much firmer 
intention to hire. 


ll. The Trend 


Plainly, unemployment among white- 
collar workers at this stage of the reces- 
sion falls into few obvious patterns 
Two things, though, are clear from 
BUSINESS WEEK'S survey: 

¢ In most parts of the country and 
in most industries, it’s no longer easv 
for an unemployed junior executive to 
find a new job. In Minneapolis, some 
engineers laid off before Christmas are 
now applving for posts on the faculties 
of engineering colleges. 

¢ Few companies are adding to 
their white-collar staffs at anv level. 
Thev're following instead a policy of 
staff reduction by attrition, not replac- 
ing white-collar workers who leave 

This last response to recession prom- 
ises sharply reduced demand for this 
vear’s crop of college graduates. At al- 
most every university in the country, 
placement officers find fewer companies 
interested in sending recruiters to inter- 
view the graduates this vear. 
¢ Recruiting Drop—Says Vernon Al- 
den, assistant dean of Harvard Business 
School: “So far 49 of the 250 companies 
lined up for this June have dropped out, 
including four of the six steel com- 
panies that had originally signed up. 
When these 49 dropped out, we opened 
our books again, but so far we have 
found only 19 replacements.” 
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they thought George was counting paper clips! 


When George Coleman joined us in 1939, some thought his new 
job as Economist was to see that they “economized.” “For a 
long time,” George says with a smile, “they eyed me nervously 
when I came near. They thought I was making time studies— 
and counting paper clips!” 


Perhaps there was some reason for the confusion, because at 
that time there were only a few Bank Economists in the country. 
But George’s Ph.D. in Economics and his research experience 
qualified him to pioneer this responsible position. Over the 
years, his services as Economist have greatly benefited many of 
the nation’s businessmen served by Mercantile. 


His ‘“‘Weekly Business Summary” for businessmen and bankers 
is widely read as an authoritative digest of business activity and 
economic trends. George’s analyses are also regularly used in 
departmental planning within the bank. In addition, Mercantile 
customers frequently call on him for business counsel and 


advice ... on everything from forecasting the probable success 
of a new supermarket to the profit outlook for the sulphur 
industry. We'd like to send you the “Weekly Business Sum- 
mary” prepared by George Coleman. It’s an example of the 
accurate, highly-valuable business information you receive as a 
Mercantile customer. Just mail the coupon below to get the 
Summary each week all through 1958. 


Economic forecasting and fact-finding are several of many serv- 
ices offered businessmen by our Commercial Banking officers. 
Each man in this department is a specialist. And there’s one who 
concentrates on your business needs. Working daily with the 
people, problems, and developments in your field, he can make 
important contributions to your company’s growth. Mercantile 
Trust is the only bank in St. Louis ... one of a few in America 
... to offer this unusually specialized financial service. Whether 
your business is local or international in scope, we’re equipped 
to work with you because... 


there’s a man at Mercantile who understands your business! 


MERCANTILE 





RESOURCES OVER $600 MILLION @ SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Mail this coupon... To receive Dr. Coleman’s 


“Weekly Business Summary” all through 1958. 


Commercial Banking Department 
Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


1027 


Thank you for your offer to send Dr. Coleman’s “Weekly Busi- 
ness Summary.”’ Please add my name to your mailing list. 








In Business 


Combine to Develop Quebec Iron Ore 
Seen as Goal of J&L’s Extended Option 


Signs appeared this week that a really big combine of 
steel producers is being sought for the development of 
Quebec iron ore. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. brought in Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co. to join in taking another year’s option on 
5,640 acres owned by Quebec Cobalt & Exploration, Ltd. 

J&L has proved 1-billion tons of nonmagnetic ore 
containing 30° iron in the tract. That would yield 25°% 
more of 66% iron concentrates than J&L’s stated 
reserves of 266-million tons, and vastly more than the 
company’s existing needs. So the trade figures that the 
year's option in alliance with Cleveland-Cliffs, a major 
commercial ore supplier, is to give time to line up a 
combine with the financial heft to swing the huge job of 
developing the property. 


Penn-Texas Ends Silberstein’s Rule 


But He Keeps a Few Major Titles 


Leopold D. Silberstein, who built the polyglot Penn- 
‘Texas Corp., is definitely out of control. ‘This week, a 
compromise—in lieu of a costly proxy fight—removed 
Silberstein from his key posts of chairman of the com- 
pany and its executive committee, though he keeps the 
titles of president, director, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

All operating and policy authority goes to the five- 
man executive committee, which includes as a new 
member Alfons Landa, the Washington lawyer who 
directed last year's P-T proxy fight financed by Robert 
Morse, Jr., in resisting P-T efforts to take over Fairbanks, 
Morse. 

Silberstein is not believed to have enough support 
on the board to counter decisions by the executive 
committee. However, the new management still faces 
the dilemma of either disposing of the vast block of 
Fairbanks Morse that P-T holds, or of clearing the debts 
incurred in buying it. 


Antitrust Attack on RCA Stepped Up 
With Criminal Indictment in Washington 


The Justice Dept. last week added both scope and 
power to its antitrust attack on Radio Corp. of America. 
It secured a four-count criminal indictment in Wash- 
ington that could cost RCA $50,000 on each count. 

The charges go far beyond the civil suit brought in 
1954 accusing RCA of infractions in its domestic activi- 
ties. Now the criminal charges extend to cover alleged 
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cartel agreements with foreign manufacturers, as well 
as charging a plot te monopolize the electronics equip- 
ment field and the patents covering electronic inven- 
tions. 

The suit names as co-conspirators more than a dozen 
foreign companies and seven in the U.S., including 
GE, Westinghouse, AT&T, and Western Electric. 

Washington observers think the broader criminal case 
will be pressed, though the civil suit is being prepared 
for trial. 

ee ¢ e@ 


GE Deals What May Be Death Blow 
To “Fair Trade” But Still Loves It 


“Fair trade” felt its stiffest blow—if not its death 
stroke—last week when General Electric Co.’s House- 
wares & Radio Receiver Div. wrote it off its books. GE 
has for vears been a stronghold of resale price main- 
tenance in the small appliance field. « 

GE told dealers it still believes in the fair trade prin- 
ciple. Its move simply recognizes the current facts of 
life. States are continuing to knock down their fair trade 
laws. The dealer in a fair trade area finds himself in an 
“untenable” competitive position. 

Masters, New York discounter, and Abraham & 
Straus, big department store, reacted by offering GE 
items at 30% off. Korvette, discount department store, 
hailed GE’s step. 

. * + 


Business Briefs 


The business of making solid fuels for missiles got 
a new entry when Hooker Electrochemical Co. and Foote 
Mineral Co. jointly set up HEF, Inc., to manufacture 
solid-fuel components. Hooker and Foote have been 
working together since last fall on research in the field 
(BW—Feb.22'58,p44). 


Most of the dust settled this week in the big auto 
advertising shakeup (BW—Feb.22'58,p36). Chrysler's 
corporate campaigns will be handled by Leo Burnett, 
Inc., while Young & Rubicam will tend to the Chrysler 
Div., including Imperial and Chrysler cars. The accounts, 
rated together at around $26-million, were dropped by 
McCann-Erickson when it took on the $24-million Buick 
account. Still around for the snatching are the Lincoln 
account, and Volkswagen. 


Slick Airways this week grounded all its coast-to-coast 
air freight flights, perhaps for good, because of losses on 
the scheduled cargo business—$3.6-million in 1957. The 
move leaves Slick only in the charter business, which 
used to make up for losses on scheduled freight runs 
but is now less profitable, too. 


The delayed sale of the stock of Universal Oil Products 
Co. may be a step nearer. After long hearings (BW —Jan. 
11°58,p50), a referee recommended that Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, which holds the stock as trustee for 
the Petroleum Research Fund, be permitted to sell the 
shares, but that the bank not be allowed a supplementary 
fee of 10% of the sale price. 
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Tragedy in Pleasantville 


You’d never suspect it. 


Here, in this pleasant, sunny little town, a grim drama was played 
to its bitter end. When the curtain came down, the local 
manufacturing plant, economic mainstay of the community, 

was out of business. 


How come? 


Obsolescence took over. The plant’s management had decided 
against undertaking a machine tool replacement 
program ‘“‘at this time” because their machines were ‘‘still useful’. 


Alert competitors, using the latest, most efficient equipment and 
methods, quickly gained a decisive edge in production, 
in prices, in sales. 


the man who needs We'd like to help you set up a planned replacement program. 


a new machine tool No other machine tool builder in the world can equal Jones & Lamson’s 


Is already paying for it 123 years of experience in increasing production and lowering costs 
with advanced metal turning and grinding equipment. 


We offer a variety of financing plans. 





4 JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic Lathes + Milling & Centering Machines * Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators + Thread Tools 





Features of the new 
TORRINGTON DRAWN CUP 
ROLLER BEARING 
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e rollers end-guided at pitch line (A) 


e shaft-riding retainer (B) designed 
to permit lubricant circulation 


e high capacity in small cross 
section (C) 


e long pregreased life 

e efficient at high speeds 
e mounted by press fit 
«simple housing design 


e low unit cost 











INTRODUCING 


a new low-cost precision roller bearing... 


THE TORRINGTON DRAWN CUP 
ROLLER BEARING 


For the first time, the advantages of drawn cup outer race construction are avail- 
able in a precision roller bearing. 

This compact, lightweight bearing consists of spherical end needle rollers, a 
One-piece hardened steel retainer and case-hardened thin-section outer race. De- 
signed to run on a hardened shaft or with an inner race, this new series takes a 
press fit in-a simple housing without snap-rings or shoulders. 

Highly efficient roller guidance and lubrication are outstanding features. The 
shaft-riding retainer contacts the roller ends at the pitch line where guidance can 
be obtained with the least effort. The design provides ample storage for lubricant 
and promotes its circulation. 

These features make the new bearing particularly suited to applications requir- 
ing compactness with precision, high-speed endurance or long pregreased life. 

For information on sizes now available and for application assistance, call on 
our Engineering Department or write for the new bulletin, “Torrington Drawn 
Cup Roller Bearings.” THe TorRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. — and 
South Bend, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributor’ in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


NEEDLE + SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + THRUST + BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS 
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What will it take to end the slide and turn business up? 


That is the most discussed question in Washington today. It’s a fact 
that the Administration has been disappointed with the reaction to all plans 
advanced thus far—the defense spending rise, stepped up public works, 
and the reassurances from Pres. Eisenhower. Talk now is of stronger 
medicine. 


A tax cut is the ace he holds. Eisenhower doesn’t want to play it. But 
if the next 60 days do not bring a major change in the trend, then he may 
well be forced to go along (page 28). The Democrats are pushing him now. 


The deficit that would result is the big objection. The January estimate 
was that the government will run nearly $400-million in the red for the year 
ending June 30, but will have a surplus of nearly $500-million a year later. 
Both of these figures now are out of date. The 1958 deficit will go above 
the estimate—may hit more than $1-billion. The surplus for 1959 shows 
every prospect of turning into a multi-billion deficit. 


How big a tax cut might be necessary? 


Proposals range all over the lot. If you take the bills in Congress (they’re 
mostly for individual income tax relief) and average them in with other 
proposals, you come up with something less than $5-billion. Most experts 
say this is too little considering the size of the current economy. 


A cut of more than $5-billion is more probable if the government decides 
that tax reductions are necessary to provide an economic shot in the arm. 
A cut of this size would go beyond reductions on individual income, which 
will be designed to increase consumer buying power. It would involve some 
excise relief, on autos, say, and a lower income tax rate for small companies. 


A tax cut is not a unanimous idea in Washington yet. The President 
is holding out against early action. However, insiders are confident that 
some of his advisers are weakening. The Democrats still are undecided: 
Chmn. Wilbur Mills of the House Ways & Means Committee wants to wait 
a while. So does the Joint Economic Committee, headed by Rep. Wright 
Patman of Texas. But Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.), the top professional 
economist in Congress, asserts now is the time. 


The Economic Committee has put its views on the record. In its 
formal report this week, responding to the President’s economic message, 
the committee urges that anti-recession measures be taken immediately. 
But the report puts tax reduction behind credit loosening and increased 
federal spending on public works. 


The committee’s major recommendations: 


Credit should be loosened “without hesitation.” The committee says 
there is no reason why the Federal Reserve Board and other government 
credit agencies should hold back on supplying additional credit to business 
and consumers. The committee acknowledges the actions may not reverse 
the downtrend, but the absence of easier money may perpetuate it. 


Public works spending should be increased. The report suggests that 
flood control and reclamation projects already under way be accelerated 
to create employment and demand for materials. Additional highway, 
school, and hospital construction also fits the pattern, the committee suggests. 
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Tax reduction is third on the committee’s list. The report says action 
now is not recommended. But Douglas, who has his own plan to cut taxes, 
says the committee’s priority is wrong—taxes should be cut now. The 
committee report does urge, though, tax revision to make the climate 
more favorable for new and small business. 


Defense spending increases are endorsed. The report says the nation 
can bear increased spending, if needed, and does not need the excuse 
of pump priming. Indeed, this week the Administration announced another 
$1.3-billion or more will be asked in appropriations for missile and outer 
space work next year. Already, Congress has approved $1.3-billion that can 
be used for contract letting the remainder of this fiscal year. 


More money for research and development is a committee recom- 
mendation. The thinking is that the present lull in capital plant and 
equipment spending need not materially affect the economy—increased 
spending on research and development will assure long-term growth. 


Note Eisenhower’s attitude—it amounts to a chip-on-the-shoulder. 


On taxes, he’s aware of the feelings of his advisers. But he will make 
the decision on whether to stay with present rates or back a cut. 


On Agriculture Secy. Benson, he will back him up, despite the fact that 
Farm Belt congressmen feel House seats will be lost this fall because of 
Benson’s policies. The President didn’t say so, but the implication was that 
his Cabinet is his own affair and not the business of Congress. 


As for Sherman Adams and his dealings with regulatory agencies 


that hand out licenses to do business, the President is impatient with 
questions about the propriety of his staff’s actions. 


Politics will become more bitter. 


Democrats are shooting closer to Eisenhower all the time. Harry 
Truman is the spearhead, pushing his party to blame Eisenhower and not 
just the Republican Party for the problems the nation faces, both at home 
and abroad. Truman’s remarks to the recent Democratic rally here jolted 
Washington. So did his politically tinged remarks to the President’s non- 
partisan foreign aid conference (page 29). This sets the stage for the Con- 
gressional campaign leading up to this fall’s House and Senate elections. 


Byrd will come back to the Senate as chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee. The Virginia Democrat reversed himself on his retirement plans. 


Sen. Kerr of Oklahoma won't be able to take over the committee chair- 
manship. He is next in line behind Byrd. But Kerr will run the committee’s 
monetary hearings that will be resumed this month. He’s a vigorous critic 
of the Reserve Board’s “tight money” policy and will push to get the dis- 
count rate down to or even below 2%. 


Eisenhower has a political will and testament. He came close to acknowl- 
edging this at his latest press conference. He said he has an understanding 
with his Cabinet and with Vice-President Nixon on what is to be done if he 
should become incapacitated. The President didn’t confirm reports of a 
formal document. But his remarks were interpreted as assurance that no 
quick policy shifts will come from a leadership change. 
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Birthplace of Product Miracles- 
Through Self-Adhesives 


The field of self-adhesive materials is almost fantastic in Here are some of many materials on which we now 
° : . are app 2g pre - - l > @ = -S. 
its possibilities. At Fasson we've seen it develop from a are applying pressure sensitive adhesives 


sign and label material to uses never dreamed of 5 years 

ago — wall coverings, finger nails, product decoration, 

tank liners, even as a self-adhesive replacement for house ‘ 

paint! All are being applied without fasteners or special 

news 

equipment. “4 METAL FOILS 


Our new Technical Center has been built to further this PAPERS 
exploration ... to discover and develop new uses for self- 
adhesive materials that will improve your product’s looks, 
reduce your assembly costs, replace costlier parts, or give 
your products advantages unheard of before. 


We offer you our laboratories, our research skills and 


our production “know how” to create miracies for your ACETATES 
' VINYLS POLYESTERS 
products. 


A request on your letterhead may very well result in a These self-adhesive materials are being stamped, 


lie >mbossed ; ) : g standar¢ 
product improvement or even a totally new product made drawn, die cut, embossed and printed using standard 
7 equipment. They are being used under conditions 


possible through the exciting world of self-adhesives, of heat, cold, weather, chemicals. 


Fasson Products 


Burton D. Morgan, President 
250 Chester Street © Elmwood 2-4444 ¢ Painesville, Ohio 


an Avery company 





‘For my money, this new-type, sound-conditioned 





concrete gives the sweetest ride yet!”’ 
Says BOB CROSBY, popular MC of TV, bandleader and singer 


Concrete gains strength year by year 


ino years 


wrete gives this durability 


NEW-TYPE 


Conerat 


up to 


Crushing tests prove only 
bonus’’, 


9 


“I've driven it—lots of times. The new 
continuous-laid concrete is everything 
they say. Smooth—not a thump to be 
heard. They're using it on the Interstate 
System now and getting highways de- 
signed for 1975 traffic.” 


You'll be glad highway engineers who 
helped develop new-type concrete plan 
thousands more miles of it. What com- 
fort! Nota thump. Laid without joints, 
it has only tiny, sawed-in cushion 
You can’t hear or feel them! 

You get a smooth-riding surface that 
Bil- 
lions of minute air bubbles prevent it. 
They're put into new-type concrete by 


spaces 


freezing or de-icers won't roughen 


illed air entrainment. 
And a special granular subbase keeps 
this pavement firm and level. 

New-type concrete has an expected 
life of with up 
to 60°) lower maintenance costs than 
for asphalt. Only concrete can be ac- 
curately engineered to future traftic 
loads. Yet its initial cost is moderate. 

Add safety i grainy surface for de- 
pendable skid resistance, wet or dry 
... light color for night visibility far 
better than on dark surfaces. 

Over 90% of America’s most heavily 
traveled roads have been built of con- 
crete. For the 41,000-mile Interstate 
System to link 209 major cities, con- 
crete is the preferred pavement. 


a process ¢ 


50 years and more... 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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How Top Whiskey Brands Lined Up in 1957 


Cases Brand Name 


Distiller 


Type 





7-million plus .....¢. 


' Calvert R 
2.2-2.6 million .....1 pte 


1 a= 2. 2 million eeeeenpe Schenley Reserve 


Seagram's VO > 


Ancient Age 


1.2-1.7 million ..... 42 proc rng 


Old Sunny Brook 


= 
& 


Four Roses 
P.M, 


Black & White 
Carstair’s 

J. W. Dant 
Echo Spring 


1.0 -1.2 million eeee . 


Fleischmann Preferred 


0 75-1 0 million eeeee Hill & Hill 


Old Hickory 
Old Stagg 
Old Taylor 
Ten High 


(BUSINESS WEEK Estimate) 
Note: Brands are arranged 
alphabetically within brackets, 


Seagram's 7 Crown 


Seagram 


Seagram 
Walker 
National 


Walker 
Walker 
Schenley 
Seagram 


Schenley 
Brown-Forman 
Beam 
National 


Seagram 
National 


Fleischmann 
Seagram 
Schenley 
Schenley 
Fleischmann 
National 
Publicker 
Schenley 
National 
Walker 


Blend 


Blend 
Blend 
Bond & Straight 


Canadian 
Blend 
Blend 
Canadian 


Straight 
Straight 
Straight 
Blend & Straight 


Blend & Bid. of Str. 


Blend & Straight 


Scotch 

Blend 

Bond & Straight 
Straight 

Blend 

Blend & Straight 
Bond & Straight 
Straight 

Bond & Straight 
Bond & Straight 





Ihe story that’s told by the tabula- 
> about the U.S. 


This shift, which has been 
evident since the end of the war, shows 


Shifts in Liquor Consumption by Types 


(Percent of Total Liquor Consumption) 


Type 957") 1956 1949 
38.8% 66.2% 


Straights | 22.4 8.7 Cases 


6.0 5.4 


6.3 4.4 GIN: 
1.4 = 1.7Million. « Gilbey’s 


Canadian 3 4.8 
Other a4 3 
| 78.6 


9.3 
49 
3.3 


2.2 VODKA: 


1.3 
TOTAL NON-WHISKEY. 21.4 


* Estimated 


liquor in- 


straights accounted for only 8. 
for the industry’s 
had risen to 24.44 


1949 dominated with 66.2% of 
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0.7 —0.9 Million. . 


up most clearly in two significant ways 

e The trend to straight whiskey 
dustry last year has one salient point: and away from blends. In 1949 
the continuing strong change in con- 7% 
all liquor consumed. By last vear, they 
©. Blends, which in 


How Top Gin & Vodka Brands 


Lined Up in 1957 


Brand Name 


rdon’s 





ters 


4 1.6 — 1.8 Million... 


liquor sales, lost 
vear, and dropped to 34.4% 
liquor consumption. 

e The tendency of consumers to 
buy a wider variety of liquors, in what 
man calls the trend 
“diversification.” 


one marketing 
toward 


Fleischmann’s 
Seagram's 


Distiller 


National 
Renfield 
Fleischmann 


Seagram 
Walker 


Heublein 


Buyers Shifts Spur Liquor Race 


another 4.4% last 


(mong 
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of total 


FIND OUT 
PN -10) 8) 


A BALANCED 
AND MANAGED 
INVESTMENT FUND 


This mutual investment 
company is designed to pro- 
vide in ONE security a BAL- 
ANCED INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM through diver- 
sified holdings of common 
stocks (selected for possible 
growth of principal and in- 
come); and preferred stocks 
and bonds(chosen for income 
and characteristics of sta- 
bility). Get the facts on 
BOSTON FUND, now. Ask 
your investment dealer for 


a prospectus, or write: 


VANCE, SANDERS 
& ComMPany 


111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELI 
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vhiskevs, in addition to straights, 
Canadian and Scotch have been taking 
a greater share. And liquors other than 
whiskey—only 12.2% of all liquor 
consumed in 1949—had by last year al 
most doubled that figure, accounting 
for 23.2% of total liquor consumption. 
This trend is spreading total consump 
tion among a wider line-up of products. 
¢ Over-All Gain—Happily for the in- 
dustry as a whole, these trends have 
been at work in an expanding market. 
Last year, according to early figures, the 
industry continued to move ahead in 
sales, though not so strongly as in the 
{wo previous years. 

Current estimates place apparent 
consumption for 1957 at about 212- 
million gallons. Compared with 1956 
consumption of some 215-million gal- 
lons, this would seem to indicate an 
industry decline. But the figures have 
to be viewed in the light of other 
facts. 

During the last two months of 
1956, the industrv announced general 
price hikes, especially for blended 
whiskey. Wholesalers and __ retailers 
loaded up in anticipation of these price 
rises, abnormally swelling 1956 con 
sumption figures. Further, they en- 
tered last vear with exceptionally heavy 
inventories which had to be worked 
out. For these reasons, the industry 
ees the 212-million gallons sold last 
vear as substantial progress. 

A clearer picture of actual sales 
trends during last vear emerges from 
onsumption figures of the Distilled 
Spirits Institute These cover the 
\ugust-through-July periods in 1955- 
1956 and 1956-1957. In the 1955-1956 
period consumption was 205.7-million 
callons, but in the 1956-1957 

red to 216.2 million gallons 

This big jump makes it clear that the 
ndustrv wa 


period it 


moving ahead last vear, 

en when vou make allowance for the 
fact that the 1956-1957 period included 
the abnormal months when price in- 
reases took place ind were 
nd inventories were 


ibsorbed, 
reduced to more 
if rmal levels 
e Straight Future—As this illustrates 
last vear was a difficult one for the 
liquor industry to interpret. For ex- 
mple, it is anvbody’s 
traights will level off 
ng straight whiskev, of course, see the 
pward trend continuing Brown 
lorman Distillers Corp., for one, savs 
traights will gain substantially — this 
car. And Schenlev Industries, Inc.- 
which sells blends, but has thrown a 
izable line-up of straight whiskey la 
bels on the market—believes — that 
traights will most likely move ahead 
of blended whiskey during the vear 
One possible development: if it 
should come this vear, would put a 
powerful new impetus behind straights 
ind be the vear’s biggest industrv news 


guess where 
Distillers sell- 


Strong rumors persist that Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., U.S. subsidiary 
of giant Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd., 
will bring out a line of straight whis- 
keys. Seagram has backed blended 
whiskey almost exclusively and resisted 
the straight trend. But last vear the 
big distiller began marketing various 
blends of straights, that is, several 
straight whiskeys, blended together un- 
der its well-known Four Roses label, as 
well as under Pedigree and Hunter 
labels. Now reports are that the com- 
pany will jump directly into the straight 
market. 

Seagram could either bring out some 
of its own brands as straights or in- 
troduce entirely new labels. One spec- 
ulation is that the big company might 
buy a small already established straight 
line and put its own heavy promotion 
guns behind it. 

However it entered the straight 

market, Seagram’s action would give 
the consumer an important new line 
to choose from, add strong competi- 
tion to an already highly competitive 
vear and have many 
within the liquor industry. 
e Why the Switch?—The liquor in- 
dustrv has both offered and _ listened 
to a lot of explanations for the con 
sumer move to straights. One industry 
spokesman, for example, says that 
after the war big blend distillers, confi- 
dent thev would continue to take the 
biggest slice of the liquor business, 
were slow in promoting their brands 
Phis gave other distillers, who ended 
the war with big stocks of straight 
whiskevs, a chance to move in with 
heavy advertising and sales efforts. 

Motivation research has got into the 
act. Liquor men heard Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, motivation research pundit, at 
« lunch sponsored by Esquire maga- 
zine last Januarv, offer some theories 
on the subject. The word “straight” 
itself, Dr. Dichter declared, suggests 
genuineness—“roots in the past.” The 
notion of “‘blends,”” on the other hand, 

raises fears of manipulation, adultera- 
tion, tampering.” 

Rosenstiel, Schenlev board 
chairman, has an explanation — that 
somewhat resembles Dr. Dichter’s. He 
argues that straight whiskev is the 
typical American liquor, ‘drunk sinc 
Colonial days, in contrast to countries 
such as Canada and Great Britain, 
which prefer blended whiskey. Accord- 
ing to Rosenstiel, blends got a foot- 
hold here during the war, when whis- 
kev stocks were in short supply and 
had to be stretched out with blend- 
ing, and the growth of straights is a 
return to the consumer’s _ original 
preference 

A liquor marketing expert points 
out, however, that this view is some- 
what offset by the rising sales of 
Canadian and Scotch whiskv, which 


TC percussie ns 
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This is the symbol of Ryder, 

a fast-growing, publicly-owned 

transportation system. More than 10,000 

trucks of “The Big R” serve American business. 

Ryder Truck Rental branches are located in 50 key 

cities across the nation; Ryder’s motor carriers haul freight 


or bulk liquids in 20 states from New England to Texas. 


RYDER SYSTEM, INE. 


Gen’! Offices: Engle Building, P.0. Box 771, Coconut Grove 33, Florida 





IT’S ALWAYS 


READY TO WRITE! 


No more clogged, dry pens! 


If you're tired of trying to sign your mail with a penful of 


paint-thick ink...or a pen that seems never to have any ink 
at all...then you're ready for an Esterbrook 444. 


The 444 holds six months’ supply of ink...seals it against 


thickening and evaporation! It’s the only desk set that does! 


Every dip of the point gives you 500 words worth of ink 
«writable ink, never thick or gummy! 


And the point? It'll be your kind...custom-made for the 
way you write. There are 32 Esterbrook points to choose from. 


Aren't you about ready for a desk set that’s always ready 


to write? Esterbrook 444 is only $4.50 in Executive Black or 


handsome colors. 





Magic Meter in spill-proof Feed-Matic* 
base feeds just the right amount of ink 
to the pen instantly at a touch of the 
point. Never clogs. Fingers stay clean. 


Gstebrook 44 
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32 precision points to choose from. 
Each numbered for sure identification, 
One is exactly right for you. 60¢ re- 


places damaged point. *TRADEMARK 


Desk Set with 
Feed-matic Base 





are, of course, both blended whiskeys. 
¢ More and Merrier—These imported 
products should have another good year 
as the diversification trend continues. 
Behind this trend is the fact that in- 
creased homeowning since the war has 
brought with it more entertaining and 
an increased desire to offer guests a 
variety of liquors. Women, taking 
greater part in selecting liquors, help 
the process by stocking up on cordials 
and other non-whiskey liquors. 

The chief beneficiary of the trend, 
of course, has been vodka, which 
moved from virtually non-existent sales 
in 1949 to a point that rivaled gin last 
vear. The leading vodka brand, in fact 
—Heublein’s Smirnoff vodka—currently 
outsells anv single gin brand. Gin, 
however, has slightly increased its mart- 
ket share—an indication that vodka 
has taken from whiskey sales, not be- 
come a substitute for gin. The diver- 
sification trend also helped Puerto 
Rican rum, brandy, and cordials. 
¢ Marketing Moves—W ithin the liquor 
industry itself, 1957 brought the first 
indications of a development that may 
gain importance in the future. There 
were a number of signs that distillers 
are moving toward greater emphasis 
on market planning and consumer re- 
search. Seagram, for example, appointed 
Robert Bragarnick vice-president in 
charge of marketing to coordinate and 
unify sales efforts of various company 
units. Schenlev, too, is putting greater 
stress on marketing men and planners, 
and realigning some divisions to group 
together brands with a natural market- 
ing relationship 

One result of such moves as these 
mav be to introduce more production 
planning into the liquor industry, which 
has generally followed a fairly hap 
hazard pattern. 
¢ Sales and Population—The urge be- 
hind these marketing moves is related 
to the industrv’s difficult growth situa- 
tion. Though absolute liquor consuinp- 
tion has been rising, it hasn't kept up 
with population increase; in the last 
seven vears, per capita consumption has 
fallen 3%. Further, industry sales gains 
have been erratic 

In 1946, when the consumer had Icts 
of savings, with few consumer goods to 
spend for, the liquor industry hit a 
record 231-million gallons. But the verv 
next vear, sales fell, and in the follow- 
ing seven-vear period, seesawed up and 
down, averaging about 184-million 
gallons a vear. A new upsurge started 
in 1955, with 200-million gallons, which 
the industry regarded as a_ record 
“normal” year, and has continued 
through 1956 and last vear. Emphasis 
on marketing and research may help put 
this growth on a more stable basis. 
¢ Problem—This leads directly into one 
of the industry's biggest problems. Be- 
cause of social pressures, the liquor in- 
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CHECKS CREDIT RATINGS FASTER 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 

The Credit Bureau of Hattiesburg gives the stores it serves 
faster service and cuts its own costs by photographing the 
customer ledger cards of key stores in a Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer. (6,000 cards recorded in less than 1 hour.) 

With these film records ready for checking in a Recordak 
Film Reader, “rush” inquiries can be answered while customers 
shop. Sales clerk calls her credit manager, who phones Bureau 
—nothing could be faster. Another advantage: credit managers 
are spared thousands of phone inquiries from Bureau. 





CURES BILLING HEADACHE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Getting bills out to more than 5,000 customers is only half 
the job it used to be for Toller Drug Company, operators of 
four Toller Rexall drugstores in this city. 

Sales checks are photographed in high-speed Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer and sent out to customer with bill, which 
lists only the sales check totals instead of describing each 
purchase. This cuts costs 50%, increases accuracy, lets Toller 
handle greatly expanded volume in half the time formerly 
spent. And customers find it much easier to recall charges with 
sales checks in hand. 

Prescriptions are also microfilmed to increase protection, 
save space, and speed reference. 


Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 





MAKES BORROWING EASIER 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Charging out more than 200,000 books per year is a relatively 
simple chore for the staff of Sacramento City Library’s two 
bookmobiles. A button on the Recordak Junior Microfilmer is 
pressed—and borrower is on his way. Library has picture of 
borrower’s card, book card and a date due card. 


This does away with tedious record-keeping . . . ends line- 
ups .. . gets books back on shelves faster, too! Same system is 
used in Sacramento City Library’s 5 branches. Over-all savings 
in clerical work are estimated at 30%. 


See how companies like yours save 


Free bocklet gives 
broader picture of uses 
in business and industry. 
Write for “Short Cuts 
that Save Millions,” or 
for more specific help 
have a Recordak Sys- 
tems Man call. No obli- 
gation whatsoever! 


SRECORDPK «222 
== is a trademark 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 


oeeeeeeeeeee« MAIL COUPON TODAY ..«- 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

0 Send free copy of “‘Short Cuts that Save Millions.” 
O Have local Systems Man phone for appointment. 


Name Position 





Company 





Type of busines... 





Street 





City State. 
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“We learned to use the 


endlix Golf 
computer in just 


four hours. 


Anyone who can learn to operate a desk calculator 
can now use an electronic computer. New techniques 
developed for the Bendix G-15 Digital Computer 
make it so easy to use that the fundamentals can be 
mastered in thirty minutes...a working knowledge of 
programming in four hours or less. The G-15 can 

be used by the men who know their own problems 
best, right in their offices and laboratories, and often 


at 1/10th the cost of “computing center” installations. 


G-15 ADVANTAGES Memory and speed of computers 
costing four times as much * Paper tape output and 

250 char/sec paper tape input at no added cost + 1,200,000 
words of magnetic tape memory available * Punched 

card input-output available * Extensive library of programs 
furnished * Strong users’ sharing organization * Proven 


reliability * Nationwide sales and service * Lease or purchase. 


we << Computer 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


Built and backed by Bendix, the G-15 is serving scores 
of progressive businesses, large and small, throughout 
the world. For the details, write to Bendix Computer, 
Department B-2, Los Angeles 45, California. 





dustry has shunned any effort to create 
new demand. By and large, population 
increases bring growth, and companies 
content themselves with winning exist- 
ing consumers over to their brands, 
rather than seeking to broaden the 
market. Signs are developing, however, 
that companies now are looking fot 
ways to tap new markets. 

It is too early to see in the increased 
stress on marketing and research an 
effort to create demand, but the solu- 
tions may come out of such activities 
as finding out how the consumer buys, 
how much he entertains, what mixes he 
prefers, and so on. 
¢ Pro- and Anti-Decanter—Competitive 
sales gimmicks are an old story, but 
1957 added new fuel to one industry 
controversv—the battle of decanters. In 
years past, decanters caused retailers 
shelves to sag; so this Christmas a strong 
anti-decanter current moved some com- 
panies to abandon them for special gift- 
wrapped bottles. 

Some companies now feel the pen- 

dulum swung too far. Brown-Forman 
marketed its premium bond, Old 
Forester, in both decanters and gift- 
wraps. V.-P. Robinson S. Brown, Jr., 
says results showed a strong consumer 
demand for the decanter. He feels many 
companies that took a strong anti-de- 
canter position last vear will switch back 
this Christmas. 
e Price Battles—The industry was 
shaken by a wave of price cutting both 
at wholesale and retail level last vear, 
together with considerable private label 
activity by retailers. The price rises prt 
into effect carly in the vear are generally 
seen as the cause. Some distillers cut 
prices by as much as $8 and $10 per 
case. The many special “deals” fostered 
wide market-by-market price deviations, 
and cut into profits for some distillers. 
¢ A Hard-Fought 1958—Nlost compan- 
ies see a continuation of this aggressive 
dealing and tough selling in the cards 
for this vear. This will be the in- 
evitable result of intensified competition 
in what most industrv leaders believe 
will be a softening market. 

The industry optimistically is aiming 
at sales of some 220-million gallons this 
vear. Yet various company officials ex- 
press a feeling of caution. Brown-For- 
man savs, “It’s going to be a pretty tight 
vear throughout.” And Harry Blum, 
president of James B. Beam Distilling 
Co., wrote stockholders, “In line with 
general business conditions, we antici- 
pate some softening in the liquor in- 
dustry.” 

Yet Beam had a good 1957, and its 
January and February sales this year are 
equal to the same two months a year 
ago. This tends to bear out the con- 
sensus view that the year will be tough, 
but companies with strong merchan- 
dising and selling programs will get 
the sales. END 
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formice | helps solve rocket thermal insulation problems 
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New formic thermo-insulator 
resists hot launching gases 


In cooperation with Rocket Fuels Division, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Formica application engineers ap- 
plied a modified FF 34 with precise characteristics 
for protection against hot gases. The Formica lam- 
inated plastic s linet protects the steel blast tube of a 
new target drone through a time cycle of intense heat 
Formica’s research and engineering staff specializes 
in developing new and unusual laminated plastics 
like this to meet tomorrow’s requirements fo 
electronic, missile, rocket and automation equipment 
There’s no limit to Formica. Its great mechanical 
strength and heat resistance can be combined to pro 
duce the “hot strength” now so important. Formica’s 
many other properties flame, arc, and chemical 
resistance; sound and vibration dampening art 
equally useful in today’s electronic age 

Additional facilities for your new materials develop- 
ment are now available in Formica’s new resin lab- 
oratory and resin manufacturing plant. For complete 
information, why not ask your design engineers to 
write or wire us for free copies of bulletins £ 

and 584 

Formica Corporation, subsidiary of American Cyan- 


amid, 4505 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 





IN FIRE EMERGENCIES 


The finest fire extinguishing equipment won't help if 
your people aren't trained to use it. That's why training— 
in your own plant and at the Ansul Fire School in 
Marinette, Wisconsin—is such an important ingredient 

of the unique fire protection service Ansul offers. 

Fast, effective fire extinguishing equipment—plus the 
trained personnel to man it. You get both from Ansul. 
Write us. We’ll be pleased to tell you more about 

the complete fire protection program you get 


with the purchase of Ansul equipment. 


ANSU L CHEMICAL COMPANY / MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT / INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS / REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS / NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS OF “FREON” REFRIGERANTS 





In Marketing 


Pre-Tax Price of Gasoline Has Risen 


Relatively Slowly, Esso Counsel Argues 


With gasoline price wars erupting all over the lot, a 
spokesman for Esso Standard Oil Co. last week put in a 
plea for his industry in an address at Concord, N. H. 
New England is one area beset with piice wars. 

R. E. Keresey, Esso’s associate general counsel, sought 
to crack the “image of oil companies as a group of 
wealthy monopolists, who prey upon the public and 
charge unreasonable prices.” He cited figures such as 
these to make his case: 

While food prices have risen 71°% since 1925, clothing 
66°, home furnishings 62°%, the retail price of gasoline 
—not counting taxes—has risen less than 12%. <A 50- 
city average, compiled by Platt’s Oilgram Service, shows 
that in 1925 a house brand gasoline sold for 20.19¢ a gal., 
minus tax. Last December, it sold for 21.89¢. In the 
same period, taxes have risen from 2.11¢ to 8.92¢ a gal. 
And whereas in 1951 Esso’s tank wagon price to service 
station dealers in Concord was 15.9¢ in 1951, today it 
is 14.6¢. 

Some of this continued low price reflects research 
and production efficiencies, Keresey said. Some of it 
reflects rampant competition often winding up in price 
wars so rough they may put dealers out of business. 

He noted that early last year Esso taced an increase in 
crude oil prices that upped its total vearly cost by some 
$93-million. The company raised its price 1¢ per gal., 
an amount that just about covered the added crude cost. 
The 1¢ increase held for just 21 days. Then competition 
drove it down—not just le, but 2.2¢. 

On profits, as measured by return on capital invest- 
ment, Keresey quoted figures from the First National 
City Bank of New York. These put the automobile in- 
dustrv’s return in 1956 at 15.7%; aircraft at 21.6%; iron 
and steel, 13.9°%. All manufacturing industries reported 
a 13.9° return. Esso’s return that year was 7.5°¢—and in 
i957 it “was expected to be lower.” 


Pay-TV Controversy Gets Hotter 
As Congress Shows Its Hostility 


The pay-as-you-see TV controversy is boiling over into 
a war of press releases and newspaper ads as Congress 
begins to move against it. Last week the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, in a sharply divided vote, approved 
a “sense of the Senate resolution” asking the Federal 
Communications Commission to hold up pay-TV tests 
pending a decision by Congress on the whole issue. 
The House Commerce Committee passed a similar reso- 
lution just two weeks before. 

Many Washington observers feel the Congressional 
action has killed the possibility of pay-TV tests, already 
authorized by FCC (BW—Oct.26'57p91) and postponed 
further action on over-the-air pay-T'V indefinitely. 
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Pay-T'V proponents reacted strongly. Zenith Radio 
Corp. Pres. Eugene F. McDonald, Jr., urged FCC to 
investigate radio and TV stations he claimed are using 
the airwaves to stir the public against pay-TV. And 
James M. Landis, special counsel to Skiatron Electronics 
& Television Corp., made a similar complaint. 

In turn, Richard §. Salant, Columbia Broadcasting 
System vice-president denied that CBS had used air- 
waves to slant news about pay-T'V. 

In the meantime, wired pay-TV, which doesn’t teed 
FCC approval, is running into difficulties. The ‘Tele- 
movies project at Bartlesville, Okla., only current com- 
mercial pay-TV plan operating (BW-—Sep.7'57,p43), has 
reduced its monthly charges (and its programing sched- 
ule) to attract more subscribers. And in Los Angeles, 
two other pay-I'V companies, International ‘l’elemeter 
Corp. and Skiatron TV, Inc., have returned franchises 
granted them a few months ago to the city. Louis 
Novins, International ‘Telemeter president, savs he was 
returning the franchise “rather than burden the city 
with a needless expenditure of public funds for a refer- 
endum that is now complicated by issues and forces 
unrelated to pay-TV.” 


Women’s Sweater Sizes Will Change 
To Conform With a Single Standard 


Good news for the woman shopper came this week 
from the knitted outerwear industry. Makers of sweaters, 
swimwear, and ‘T-shirts have officially accepted the size 
standards proposed for women’s apparel several years 
ago (BW —Jan.8’55,p62). 

Before this, the same woman might buy a size 12 
dress, a size 34 or 36 sweater, a “medium” ‘T-shirt, and 
a bathing suit sized like either dresses or brassieres. Now 
her dress size, as specified by Commerce Dept. standards, 
will tell her what size knitwear to buy, too. 


Marketing Briefs 


The nation’s 100 largest advertising agencies had total 
billings last vear of $3.5-billion, Advertising Age reports 
in its annual agency report issue. This is a jump from 
1956 billings of $3.2-billion. Much of the gain derived 
from foreign billings, following an agency trend to 
establish affliated companies abroad. 


Prof. Albert W. Frey's 424-page report on the adver- 
tising industry was in the mails this week to Assn. of 
National Advertisers members. Next week ANA will 
launch a series of closed meetings around the countrr 
to analyze the study—which covers all phases of agency 
media-advertiser relations, including the 15% commis 
sion controversy (BW—Nov.2°57,p155). 


In an interstate wine squabble, California is taking to 
the U.S. Supreme Court its charges that the State of 
Washington discriminates against sales of California 
wine. California charges that Washington laws fix 
California wine prices at high levels, limit sales to 
monopoly stores, while letting private retailers sell 
Washington wine. 
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Light Touch of the Specialist 








FEDER in his original milieu, the theater, 
runs through lighting cues—45 combinations 
of 64 separate light controls. 


- 
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SMALL LIGHT in Feder’s hand is mockup of reading lamp for 
Moore-McCormack liners, getting desk-top check for light output. 


Abe Feder (pictures) made 
his name as a theatrical light- 
ing expert, now designs com- 
mercial lighting, too. 


To Abe Feder (pictures), one of the 
country’s half-dozen specialists in 
lighting design, there’s no great prob- 
lem in shifting between lighting the 
stage of My Fair Lady and lighting an 
office, a factory, or a parking lot. If 
the result is spectacular, as it often is, 
the effect still comes from a functional 
approach: Figure out how pcople will 
see and use the light, then find the 
best wav of getting it to them. ‘This 
often means designing new fixtures 
and persuading someone to manufa 
ture them 
e From Stage to Shop—Feder got his 
start in theatrical stage lighting. In 
the past 20 years, he has illuminated 
about 700 shows, currently including 
Time Remembered, Visit to a Small 
Planet, and both the Broadway and 
toad productions of My Fair Lady. 

He was drawn into commercial 
lighting by the similarity of department 
store windows to a theater stage. His 
store windows made a hit with mer 


chants, and it was then only a short 
step to lighting store interiors. Ten 
years ago, Feder broadened his reper- 
toire to offices, banks, ships, more 
stores, shopping centers, churches, 
restaurants, parking lots, hotel lobbies, 
and gas stations. Now he’s going into 
factories, too. 

¢ Design Only—Feder’s small firm, 
Lighting by Feder, consists of only a 
half a dozen men, including an archi- 
tect, an electrical engineer, and drafts- 
men. Its only product is blueprints and 
specifications. Feder works for archi- 
tects and owners on a basis of cost 
plus fee; he usually supervises installa- 
tions himself. 

He considers it a strong point in 
selling his services that he has no in- 
terest in selling fixtures or bulbs. He 
sells design only. And he likes to sell 
it to the architect while a project is in 
its earliest stages. 

Feder points out that lighting, fix- 
tures, and wiring tvpically account for 
more than 10% of the cost of a modern 
office building. 

“Lighting is not a matter of picking 
out the least expensive fixtures and the 
most efficient bulbs,” he says, “nor of 
following fads such as luminous cet!- 
ings and strip lighting. Properly used, 
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BIG LIGHT at right is testing a reflector for high-power color- 
corrected mercury vapor lamps for outdoors and factories. 


+ 
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HALF AS MUCH power yields the same light. Feder shows 


500-watt sealed-beam light that can replace 1,000-watt spot. 


BANK INTERIOR has a focal point of interest—the illuminated 
capital of a pillar. Feder and G. S. Hunt, designer, did job. 
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is your inventory in? 


Whether it’s toys or tires, hard goods or soft, raw or finished, 
our warehouse receipts covering it can serve as security for a 
loan from your bank or lending agency. 


As certainly as smaller business can profit by using 
Douglas-Guardian’s service...so can nationally distributing 
manufacturers seeking to improve their sales and credit picture 
at dealer locations. 

Our warehouse receipts issued on inventory can help 
solve any company’s financial problems on a seasonal or year- 
round basis. Mail the coupon for complete facts. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans |, Louisiana 


- 
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Please have your representative call us for an appointment. a 
() Send us information on Field Warehousing. a 
a 

a 
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individual's Name 7 ‘ —— 


Company Name 
Address 


City State Bw-3 
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light is as much a part of a structure as 
bricks, mortar, and furniture. But there 
is one: big difference—light keeps costing 
you money in electric bills, main- 
tenance, and bulb replacement. ‘The 
differences in getting value received 
for the same job can be staggering.” 
¢ Few Among Many—Feder's _ pre- 
occupation with the effect of light, 
rather than with the engineering of 
entire electrical system, puts him in ex- 
clusive company. There are 2,000 or 
more illuminating engineers, concerned 
with the engineering of light sources 
and systems. But in producing lighting 
effects, Feder, Richard Kelly, and 
(Thomas Kelly—the Kellys aren’t related 
are considered unique in the field. 
he installed value of Feder’s lighting 
jobs has been increasing steadily, is 
now around $2-million a vear. Fees 
varv widely according to the amount of 
special design but probably average 
about 5% of the job cost. 
¢ Bewildering Variety—Architects _ re- 
tain Feder as consultant chiefly for two 
reasons: (1) The choice of light sources 
is getting so vast that it takes a special- 
ist to know the field well; (2) the public 
is conditioned to expect effective light- 
ing of the sort that’s Feder’s specialty. 

For lighting the interior of a com- 
mercial building, an architect has the 
choice of several types of fluorescent 
lighting, thousands of sizes and shapes 
of incandescent bulbs and fixtures, and 
countless combinations of these two 
lights. For outdoor lighting, mercury 
vapor and color-corrected mercury vapor 
lamps are added to the list. 

lo use this variety, Feder often 
finds it necessary to design special 
fixtures. He has a list of half a dozen 
small manufacturers who will make 
them, sometimes at less cost then a 
standard catalog item (an order of, sav, 
300 units is big enough for these shops 
to handle economically). 
¢ Special Designs—For the Tishman 
Ruilding soon to open in New York, for 
example, Feder designed conical re- 
flectors for huge color-corrected mercury 
vapor bulbs to light the exterior of the 
building. The lights throw a_ wide, 
even beam that makes it possible to 
read a newspaper a block awav. 

lor a huge dome-shaped factory that 
Buckminster Fuller designed for Umiou 
‘Lank Car Co., Feder worked out special 
parabolic reflectors for use with high- 
brightness fluorescent lights. He is pat- 
enting the fixtures. 
¢ Idlewild Plaza—A few weeks ago, 
New York opened its new International 
Arrivals Building at Idlewild Airport, 
with Feder lighting of a 160-acre plaza. 
Three vears ago, this lighting was a 
problem. 

The original plan called for a grid of 
29-ft. poles, each carrying four fluo- 
rescent fixtures. But it would have 
made the landscaped plaza look like a 
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How people can find your local dealers easily 


“We first started using Trade Mark Service in the 
Yellow Pages to let our prospects know where Crane 
branch offices were located,” explains J. D. Jentz, 
Advertising Manager, Crane Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
“This trial proved so successful we have since expanded 
our Trade Mark Service and we now provide the oppor- 
tunity for distributors and dealers to list themselves 


under the trade-mark headings. 


“We feel that it is most important to give our author- 


ized dealers the benefit of the Crane name and reputa- 


CRANE’S TRADE-MARK and dealer listings 
appear under six different product 
classifications in the Yellow Pages. 








CRANE PLUMBING & HEATING SUPPLIES ~~ 


The Preferred 
man tiae! CRANE 
quality fixtures. 
styling 
Kitchens and Utility Rooms. 
Wide choice of matched groups. Beautiful 
Crane colors. Priced to meet any budget. 
“FOR INFORMATION CALL” 
OFFICE & SHOWROOM 


CRANE CO 60Cyprss ........ RE 7-4333 
DEALERS 
BAILEY M J & SON 
624Worthngtn ........ RE 6-4306 
CLIFFORD OWEN P CO INC 
307NorthLud ........ JU 3-8471 








tion at the place where people look when they are 
ready to buy... the Yellow Pages.” 

Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages makes national 
advertising pay off at the point of sale. You can direct 
prospects to your dealers by listing them under your 
trade-mark in the classified section of telephone direc- 
tories... nationally, regionally or in selected local 
markets. Call your telephone business office for com- 
plete information on how Trade Mark Service in the 


Yellow Pages can work for you! 


CRANE DEALER Edward Bailey, Springfield. Mass., reaps the benefits of Crane’s 
national advertising by being listed under their trade-mark in the Springfield 
Yellow Pages. Crane advertises in directories across the country. 
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You have better than 50 chances 


Do vour 


manual 
handling of abrasive. sharp edged or 


operations require 
slippery materials, or exposure to oil. 
grease. chemicals or thermal extremes ? 
To meet widely varied requirements 
we have developed more than 50 types 
of industrial gloves, with different plas- 
tic, neoprene and natural rubber coat- 
ings. They offer better than 50 chances 
that you can reduce glove costs and 


nuisance hand injuries by applying 


gloves that correctly fit vour employees’ 


job activity. Savings up to 70° in 
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glove replacement costs are not unusual. 
* Free Offer to Employers: Send 
us a brief description of your opera- 
tion. materials handled, temperature 
conditions. Without cost we will rec- 
ommend job - fitted gloves and send 
you samples for comparison testing. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 




















Thousands of shapes and sizes 
...each carefully designed to fit 
your requirements. 

Western Rubber is equipped 
to custom make the rubber part 
you need . . . promptly, efficient- 
ly and economically. 

Your assurance of satisfaction 
is fifty-five years of experience 
by people trained and equipped 
to produce quality products. 


Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area. 





SINC 


t. INDIANA 


MOLDED AND iLATHE-CUT RUBBER 
PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 





beanpatch, so the design was tabled. 

Feder came in as consultant in De- 
cember, 1955, to work out the present 
system with Wallace Harrison, consult- 
ing architect for the Idlewild project; 
the Port Authority engineers, and the 
Large Lamp Dept. of General Electric 
Co. At Feder’s suggestion GE devel 
oped a 1,500-watt mercury vapor gas- 
discharge tube in a reflecting luminair. 
lo get sufficient coverage, Feder 
mounted clusters of up to 12 luminairs 
on 70-ft. towers. 

Beams are aimed carefully to cover 
the entire plaza with a remarkably even 
blanket of light. Only 43 towers, 
with 33S luminairs, are needed, com- 
pared with 275 poles and 1,100 fluo 
rescent fixtures. Light ranges between 
3 and § foot-candles compared with 1} 
foot-candles in the old plan. 

Feder is using a similar principle for 
a Long Island shopping center and a 
chain of gas stations. He sees value for 
it, too, in regular street-lighting. “You 
could light up whole blocks from inter- 
without shining light in 
people's windows,” he says. 
¢ Catalog Items—l'eder makes no point 
ot special designs, merely turns to them 
when the standard catalog items don't 
fili his needs. For the road company of 
My Fair Lady, for example, he had to 
avoid the big spotlights used in the 
Broadway show. They don’t travel well. 

Feder solved the dilemma by using a 
standard 500-watt parabolic reflector 
lamp that he had introduced in 1950 
for lighting part of Rockefeller Plaza in 
New York. These PAR 64s, which 
look just like sealed-beam auto head- 
lights, can do the work of 30-Ib. 1,000- 
watt spotlights, make the stage one- 
third brighter, and have 10 times the 
operating life 

Che sealed-beam type of lamp is also 
used strikingly in the huge center well 
of the New York Coliseum. Feder savs 
the mounting of these lamps around 
the walls is less expensive and more efh 
cient than hanging lights from the ceil 
ing. He used conventional fluorescent 
lights arranged in squares around the 
air-conditioning ducts, a design that 
blends with the architectural scheme 
¢ Office Lighting—In offices, Feder savs, 
the industry has gone about as far as it 
can go in merely adding bulbs to get 
more brightness. 

“Now the trend is to get one lamp to 
do the work of three or four. And high- 
frequency fluorescents will help if the 
converter cost can be brought down. 
But something should be done so we 
can use higher voltages to get more 
efiiciency from fluorescents—the limit 
todav is 440 volts. 

“We will eventually get back to 
fewer, brighter light sources. After all, 
nature does a pretty good job. When 
vou think about it, she lights the whole 
business with one big bulb.” Eno 
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DIVERSITY—-CAPACITY 


From super-precision jet engines to heavy-duty power 
shovels, Fafnir meets industry-wide needs for precision 
ball bearings. There are over 10,000 types and sizes 
of Fafnir bearings and bearing units—the most diversified 
precision line in America. 
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filling needs as broad as industry itself 





(Pebs\ 
Ney 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 









Fafnir is the largest ‘independent manufacturer of ball 
bearings in the U.S.A., with nearly 1,200,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space, more than 1,000 authorized 
distributors. Worth bearing in mind. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 


mMosT 
COMPLETE 
LINE IN 
AMERICA 














l. 
Bill Lacey smiled, “‘My plant's insured—TI really know the score!” 
But one grim day a boiler blew a hole clear through the floor. 
Assembly lines a shambles, Lacey couldn't meet his orders. 


Insured or not, to pay his bills he had to take in boarders. 




















tw 
. 


Then—Johnny-on-the-spot—a man from Travelers viewed the scene; 
Said he to Bill, “*Let us insure each boiler and machine.” 
“Fat lot of help insurance was for me,” poor Bill retorted. 


“I’ve news for you, so hear me out,”’ the Travelers man reported. 














a 
“T'll draw you up a plan that pays the whole calamity, 
Instead of simply covering the mess that you can see, 
For fixed expenses, normal profits—Travelers foots the bill; 


Until yot're back to normal and there’s money in the till.” 











4. 
Said Bill, “If I had had your plan I could pick up the pieces— 
Rebuild my plant on firmer ground so I'd be rich as Croesus.” 
So hurry! Call a Travelers man and get his wondrous plan— 
Then even blown-up boilers can’t make you an also-ran. 


HE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident » Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 











PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





More natural gasoline can be recovered 
from a natural gas stream with a new 
Drvex processing unit—100 bbl. to 200 
bbl. a day compared with 40 bbl. to 
50 bbl. from the previous model. 
That's from a gas stream flowing about 
25-million cu. ft. per day. A stabilizer 
tower in the new model makes possible 
recovery of more of the natural gaso- 
line components. Cost: $700-$800 per 
bbl. of rated recovery capacity. Manu- 
facturer: Delta Tank Mfg. Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Alumina from coal mine waste and low- 
grade ores will be produced by 1960 by 
North American Coal Corp. and Stra- 
tegic Materials Corp., if present plans 
for a commercial plant near Wheeling, 
W. Va., go through. The companies 
have formed a joint venture, Strategic 
North American Corp., and plant con- 
struction will start when supply con- 
tracts are lined up with basic aluminum 
producers. The process is under pilot 
plant study in the Niagara Falls 
laboratories of Strategic Materials Corp. 


Roller bearings that operate at tempera- 
tures of 1,000F without conventional 
lubrication have been tested by Shell 
Development Co. A combination of 
highly accurate construction and a 
special bearing case that contains an 
inert atmosphere plus vaporized resins 
permits the bearings to run at high 
speed at 1,000F temperature for 
hundreds of hours. Shell expects the 
development to solve many problems in 
ultra high speed aircraft engines. 


Oil well drill bits dig faster and last 
longer if you use new extreme pressure 
drilling muds for lubrication, says 
Gulf Oil Corp. The new muds con- 
tain additives that lubricate the bear- 
ings of the cutting bit, thus reducing 
friction and wear on the cutters. Gulf 
claims the lubricants chop 25% from 
the time it takes to drill a deep well, 
and reduce by half the number of 
drill bits needed. 


Tin from Indonesia will be smelted in 
the Texas City tin smelter that Wah 
Chang Corp. purchased from the gov 
crmment a vear ago. The smelter is the 
only one in the U.S. and the only one 
of large capacity in the Western 
Hemisphere. Wah Chang is now re- 
building the plant. Presently, most In- 
donesian tin goes to smelters in the 
Netherlands under auspices of the 
Malayan Tin Bureau, which has gone 
on record as opposing the revival of the 
Texas City smelter. 
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To keep up with the progress of America, 
Ideal Cement Company is well under way on 
@ program designed to keep pace with the 


demands of the progressive areas it serves. 





Architect's drawings of 
two of Ideal’s new plants— 


at Houston, Texas, (above) 
and Ada, Oklahoma, (below) 


— now nearing completion. 





For more than 50 years, Ideal stock 
PRR TS (and that of its predecessor 
companies) has been on the 
with Over-the-Counter market. Listing has 


J 
Qrnowg bp y now been effected on the 


New York Stock Exchange and the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


IDEAL Cement Company 
DENVER, COLORADO 


15 Plants and 4 Terminals 
Serving Some of the Most Rapidly 
Growing Areas of the Nation 
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EATON IS PART OF 
IMERICA’S COMMUNICATIONS 







In the face of floods, hurricanes, tornadoes, 
communications crews keep vital lines open! 


When disaster strikes, the communications industry is ready 
to act fast! By pre-arranged plan, thousands of men and 
hundreds of vehicles and mobile units are rushed to the 
devastated area. Trained crews quickly and efficiently 
reset toppled poles, mend broken lines, and bury unearthed 
cables to restore the communications lines that are so vital 
to rescue work and rehabilitation. 

Less dramatic, but critically important to the flow of 
commerce and to national security, is the day-to-day need 
of keeping more than 60 million telephones in service and 
hundreds of radio and television stations “on the air”. 

As a producer of precision parts and component assem- 
blies, Eaton makes an important contribution to the de- 
pendability and efficiency of the communications industry’s 
mobile equipment. Eaton engine valves, springs, tappets, 
hydraulic valve lifters, and pumps are important factors in 
trouble-free operation. Eaton 2-Speed Axles enable even the 
heaviest motor trucks to speed to disaster areas quickly, and 
provide the pulling power to get massive equipment and 
loads in and out where the going is almost impossible. 

Other Eaton products do important service in stand-by 
stationary and portable engines which supply emergency 
power for telephone exchanges and radio relay stations; 


in auxiliary engines for mobile telephone, radio, and tele- 
vision units; and in engines which operate generators to 
light huge searchlights. And for protection against the 
possibility of line failure, Eaton Double Coil Helical Spring 
Washers are used on hundreds of thousands of power and 
communications pole assemblies. 

The Eaton divisions listed at the right are cooperating 
with manufacturers in every major industry toward the 
continual improvement of equipment used in public service 
operations. We'd like to tell you more about our company, 
its plants, and its products. Write for our new booklet. 


* * * 
EATON WORKS WITH THESE MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
Aircraft ¢ Air Conditioning © Automotive ¢ Appliance 
Communications ¢ Construction © Farm Machinery ¢ Metals 


Machine Tool ¢ Marine Engine ¢ Materials Handling ¢ Paper 
Power ¢ Railroads © Refrigeration * Textile, and many others. 


EATON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY... 





Eaton Products 
are a Vital Part of 
America’s Progress! 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Blades of stainless steel, titanium, or other 
materials for jet and gas turbine engines. 


AUTOMOTIVE GEAR DIVISION 
Richmond, Indiana 
Bevel Gears—Spiral, Hypoid, Zerol, Straight and 
Angular ¢ Straight Spur Gears * Helical Gears 
Flywheel Ring Gears * Gear Assemblies 


AXLE DIVISION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Single Reduction, Double Reduction, and 2-Speed 
Truck Axles and Components ¢ Front Truck Axles 
Tandem Drive Truck Axles 


DYNAMATIC DIVISION 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Induction Clutches, Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers, 
and Speed Control Equipment for industrial 
applications. 


EATON AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS, LTD. 
London, Ontario, Canada 
Engine Valve Tappets * Spring Lockwashers 
Screw and Washer Assemblies 
Automotive Heating-Ventilating Systems 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 
Vassar, Michigan 
Permanent-Mold Gray Iron Castings in a great 
variety of shapes and intricately-cored designs. 


HEATER DIVISION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Automotive Heating-Ventilating and 
Defrosting Systems 
Automotive Air Conditioning Units and Parts 
Ventilators for Military Tanks * Jet Engine Parts 


MARION FORGE DIVISION 
Marion, Ohio 
Differential Forgings * Ring Gear and Pinion 
Forgings * Air Brake Components 
Automotive Axle Shafts 


POWDERED METALS DIVISION 
Coldwater, Michigan 
Powdered Metal Parts: Bronze, Brass, Iron, Steel 
Tungsten Carbide Tips and Shapes 
Carbide Cutting Tools * Tungsten Carbide Dies 


PUMP DIVISION 
Marshall, Michigan 
Pumps for: Power Steering, Servo Power Booster, 
Hydraulic Transmissions, Implement Actuation, 
Lubrication, Converter Supply. 
Viscous Drives for Automotive Fans 


RELIANCE DIVISION 
Massillon, Ohio 
Spring Lockwashers * Screw and Washer Assem- 
blies * Hose Fasteners * Snap and Retainer Rings 
Cold-drawn Steel Wire 


SAGINAW DIVISION 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Engine Valve Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters 
Anti-friction Bal! Bearing Screws 
Self-locking Adjusting Screws 
Engine Valve-Seat Inserts 
SPRING DIVISION 
Detroit, Michigan 
Automotive Chassis Leaf Springs * Coil Springs 
Valve Springs * Spring Wire Forms 
Spring Steel Stampings 


SPRING PERCH COMPANY, INC. 
Lackawanna, New York 
Motor Truck Leaf Springs * Automobile Chassis 
Springs * Spring Steei Stampings 
STAMPING DIVISION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chrome Plated Automotive Stampings 
Automotive and Aircraft Fuel Tank Caps and Necks 
Radiator Pressure Caps * Tank Vent Valves 
VALVE DIVISION 
Battle Creek and Lawton, Michigan 
Internal Combustion Engine Valves 
Aircraft and Automotive Sodium-Cooled Valves 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NEW. PRODUCTS 


EASY-TO-OPERATE sewing machine is one way Necchi hopes to expand U.S. sales. 


Simple or Complicated, Necchi Has It 


The Necchi Sewing Machine Sales 
Corp. is launching a_ two-pronged 
spring offensive in this country aimed 
at two very different segments of the 
sewing machine market. The distrib- 
utor of the Italian-made machines is 
trying to gain a foothold both in the 
home of the neophyte sewer and the 
industrial shop of the garment maker. 
The company already has scored a 
big postwar success among women who 
are confirmed home sewers. 
¢ New Machines—To achieve its goal, 
the company is putting two new ma- 
chines on the market. One is a port- 
able, the Necchi Mirella, shown in the 
pictures. This model has been de- 
signed for the non-mechanically 
minded U.S. housewife who has been 
scared away from home sewing be- 
cause she feels sewing machines are 
fearsomely complicated. 

rhe other machine is a multipurpose 
model developed for the industrial mar- 
ket. This machine, actually, is a 
souped up version of the famed fancy- 
stitching home Necchi machine that 
sews on buttons, makes buttonholes, 
and does hundreds of intricate em- 
broidery stitches automatically. 
¢ Quick Rise—Necchi Sewing Ma- 
chine Sales Corp. made its first inroads 
here in the postwar vears when it intro 
duced the first zig-zagging fancy-stitch- 
ing machines seen in the U.S. Once in, 
Necchi busily promoted its more 
moderately priced plain-stitching ma 
chines, which until then had been the 
special preserve of U.S. manufacturers 
(BW—Oct.11°52,p132). 

Today, Necchi claims that it is sec- 
ond only to Singer Mfg. Co. in the 
number of moderately priced and ex- 
pensively priced household units sold, 


“FREE-ARM” attachment of new portable 
makes darning and work on sleeves easier. 


HAND CRANK is used by Necchi sales 
head Leon Jolson to show how portable can 
be used away from electrical source. 
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| (PJpeactor-stinper Starts Japan Journey 


Outward Bound . . . for points all over the world is the rule 
rather than the exception at CB&I. This 50-ft. long, 55-ton 
reactor component and a 37-ft. stripper were part of a 650- 
ton shipment of refinery processing structures that were fab- 
ricated at CB&I’s Salt Lake City plant for Idemitsu Kosan Ltd. 
and furnished through the Universal Oil Products Company. 


Global Representation and a world of experience in the coordinated 
design, fabrication, and erection of steel plate structures . . . anywhere 
in the world stand behind CB&I’s services. Write our nearest office 
for details. Ask for bulletin on Special Plate Structures. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper Industries 
-.~ and Industry at large. 


| ‘Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlonta * Birmingham © Boston © Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans © New York © Philodelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Loke City 
San Francisco @ Seattle © South Pasadena © Tulsa 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, 
GREENVILLE, PA, and at NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE, 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 
Australio, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotland 
SUBSIDIARIES: 
Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Litd., Caracas; 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Sociedade Chibridge de Construcoes Lida,, Rio de Janeiro 


New Products 


ranging in price from $120 to $350. 
¢ New Versatility—In moving to the 
industrial field, Necchi again expects 
to play the role of pioneer. And once 
again its prime asset is the adaptability 
of its machines. Most industrial ma- 
chines are designed to fulfill one spe- 
cial function, no handicap when you 
are producing garments in volume, but 
very much a limitation when you want 
to perform all manner of odd jobs on 
one machine. Necchi’s new industrial 
machines have many talents, can em- 
broider as well as do plain sewing. 

The gradual movement of the gar- 
ment industry away from New York, 
calling for the establishment of sepa- 
rate design facilities, or sample rooms, 
in New York, enhances the usefulness 
of an adaptable industrial machine. 
Such a machine can be used to do all 
the work on a sample dress. Many 
dress, blouse, and lingerie manufac- 
turers—even shoe manufacturers—also 
want a machine that thev can use in 
their own shops for embroidery work in- 
stead of having it done in outside shops. 

The more automatic of the new in- 
dustrial models sells for $420; the semi- 
automatic version costs $340. 
¢ For Beginners—For the beginner, 
nothing could be simpler to operate 
than Necchi’s new household portable. 
Two buttons, one that sets the stitch 
length and the other that selects the 
stitching direction, control everything. 
Other advantages of this full-size, 17-Ib. 
portable are: a “free arm’’ attachment 
buried inside the regular working sur- 
face that can be used for darning and 
sleeve work by pulling off the regular 
box-like base; a demountable hand 
crank that makes it possible to use the 
machine for emergency sewing when 
current is not available; ability to use 
either a.c. or d.c. current when hooked 
up. The price of the machine, avail- 
able in three colors, is $170. 
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A power megaphone with a 15-watt 
voice powered by transistors driven by 
six flashlight cells has a range up to 
three-quarters of a mile. The unit 
weighs under 8 Ib., can be held in the 
hand, slung over the shoulder, or 
mounted on a tripod. Manufacturer: 
Motorola, Inc. Cost: $169.50. 
* 

For mowing that big hill, there’s a new 
sickle bar mower with reportedly twice 
the standard traction. Intended pri- 
marily for highway departments, in 
stitutions, and plants, it has two pairs 
of 16-in. wheels on a single axle, can 
cut a 42-in. or a 34-in. width. Manu- 
facturer: Jari Products, Inc., 2990 Pills- 
bury Ave. South, Minneapolis 8. Cost: 
$249 to $281, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
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A big. new executive posture chair 


value from LO SLa4 


@ Compare this big, comfortable. fully-adjustable Cosco executive 


posture chair with others costing much more. You'll find it has 
everything! Cosco de luxe features include dual-contour molded 
foam rubber seat: foam-cushioned backrest, upholstered front and 
back: foam-cushioned armrests: quiet, long-wearing nylon bearings 
“es comfort adjustments. It’s an IMposing ¢ hair, enormously com- 
fortable. And it’s a greater value because all parts, except casters, 
are manufactured by Cosco, permitting precise quality control and 
greater economy for you. A free demonstration will prove that this 


solid Cosco chair is a solid value for you. Call your Cosco dealer 


now! Youll find him listed under Office Furniture i vellou page s of 


] 
phone h wk... or write for free color catalog. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. BW-38, COLUMSUS, INDIANA 


Pictured above: Model 28-STA Executive 


$6795" 


($71.95 in Zone 2) 


Pe 


Model 28-TA Model 25-S Model 27-LA 
Executive Chair Secretarial Chair Conterence Chair 


$59.95* $42.95* $39.95* 
($63.95 in Zone 2 ($46.95 in Zone 2) ($43.95 in Zone 2 


Pose CHG 6404066 6s 








IBM cools “electronic 
who make them...with 


WN 


7 - 
, = 


IBM has installed 1800 tons of Trane refrigeration equipment for comfort cooling in factory and office space—plus several hundred tong 
for applications connected with manufacturing processes. Critical testing area for data processing system requires closely-controlled tem 
perature and humidity. Three 150-ton Trane CenTraVacs furnish chilled water for the cooling system in the above area. 


TRANE...SKILLED IN 
ALL 4 RELATED 
FIELDS OF... 


AIR CONDITIONING 
TRANE CenTraVac supplies chilled 
water for comfort or process cool- 
ing. Fylly automatic, CenTraVac 
paces ‘itself to supply just the 
amount of refrigeration needed. 


<= 2<= 

, ary x 
HEATING 
TRANE Torrivents heat and venti- 
late large areas, mix in any desired 
amount of outside air. May be 


mounted on ceiling, floor or wall 
out of the way of factory equipment. 





? 


brains... and the people 


Trane air conditioning 


\ q 


VENTILATING 


TRANE Roof Ventilators cut power 
costs. New design reduces noise and 
vibration. TRANE Fans are electron- 
ically 


balanced for smooth, quiet 
performance, low-cost operation. 


In more and more industrial plants, 
Trane changes climates to order! 


At the International Business Machines 
Corporation plant in Endicott, New York, 
TRANE equipment is at work in factory, 
test and office areas providing a good year- 
around “climate”—for manufacturing 
processes and employee comfort. 

Test areas for “electronic brains”’ like the 
data processing system shown here, are air 
conditioned by TRANE equipment to pro- 
vide specific temperatures and humidities 
required for these intricate devices. Addi- 
tional TRANE equipment provides comfort 
cooling in this and other plant areas. 

More and more factory owners have 
found that complete year-around air con- 
ditioning is a sound investment—when 
planning a new factory, or remodeling an 
old one. Air conditioned plants attract 
better workers—and keep them. Absen- 
teeism drops. Production goes up. And 
there is a reduction in the amount of 
rejected material. 

Best of all, today’s factory owners have a 
right to expect more for their air condition- 
ing investment. New air conditioning sys- 
tem design and new manufacturing tech- 


niques . . . faster, more economical instal- 
lation methods make it possible. 

Every day, in varied fields, TRANE 
equipment is changing climates to order— 
air conditioning buses and trains, ships and 
planes, giant office buildings and corner 
stores. TRANE equipment heats and cools 
factories and schools, hotels and homes— 
serves everywhere that you find air. 

More and more planners of air condition- 
ing for new or existing buildings are turn- 
ing to TRANE equipment. 

See your nearby TRANE Sales Office . . . 
or write directly to TRANE, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin for detailed information. 





Free report on factory 
air conditioning! 


neater Mace A discussion of several recent 
sa en industrial air conditioning 
‘ installations is given in the 
, special “factory climate” 
issue of Weather Magic. For 
your free copy, write TRANE, 

La Crosse, Wisconsin. 











s _ For any air condition, turn to 


HEAT TRANSFER 

TRANE Fluid Coolers serve oil, gas 
and chemical industries . . . cool 
engines and lubricating oil. TRANE 
heat transfer equipment is used in 
oxygen production and in aircraft. 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


MPAN ew at u MF 


ANADA.LTO., TORONT v6 AN » CANA 
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Toyland’s Own Noahss Ark 


West Germany’s Steiff, by pains- 
taking handwork, makes such 
aristocrats of the stuffed-animal 
world as the elephants (left). 


Jumbo the Elephant (picture, left), 
Slo the Turtle, Snobby the Poodle, 
and Nosy the Rhinoceros are familiar 
faces around Margarete Steiff GmbH., 
the West German toy company whose 
line of 586 handmade, stuffed animals 
are almost collectors’ items in the 
U.S. and Western Europe. 

Steiff’s open secret of success is a 
subtle blend of real-life naturalism 
with the “cute” charm dear to the 
hearts of people. In the direction of 
naturalism, the company has gone be- 
vond miniatures to life-size animals- 
for example, a gorilla that’s the size of 
one you’d meet in Africa. 

At last week’s annual tov fair in 
Nuremberg, Steiff showed off 34 new 
designs, including a Laika (Sputnik II) 


dog and an okapi—an animal somewhat 
like a giraffe. It scorns the mechanical, 
metal toys produced by many of Ger- 
many’s 700 toy companies, which col- 
lectively do an $80-million annual 
business. Steiff even dislikes animals 
with caricatured, Walt Disney-designed 
faces; it crusades for the “‘natural look.”’ 
¢ Teddy Bear—Steiff's most famous 
product is the Teddy Bear. Appropri- 
ately, the company’s hometown— 
Giengen-an-der-Brenz (population §,- 
500)—is now preparing for a festival in 
May to honor Pres. Theodore Roose- 
velt, the big-game-hunting Teddy who 
gave the best-selling bear its name. 
The company typifies one side of 
Germany’s postwar industrial boom. 
Restarting production at war's end 
with only 10 animal models, the com- 
pany has grown to nearly 600 models 
(compared with 350 prewar), daily out- 
put of 15,000 toys, and annual sales 
volume of around $6-million—about 
half from export. But while other com- 
panies in other industries have de- 


a 


.) 


QUALITY is the 


a 


we ONS 


HANS-OTTO STEIFF, 38-year-old head of 
the company, works under the “protection” 
of a gorilla—one of Steifft’s newest toys. 


; 


Handwork 


watchword. slows 


Steiff’s efforts to boost daily output of 15,000 toys. 


THE ANIMALS come in many colors, shapes, 
and sizes, at prices ranging from $1 to $400. 
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Your customer 
owns it °° 
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When you ship, title passes, 


and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable . . . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 

. and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 


68 Business Abroad 














veloped sleek mass-production meth- 


_ ods, Steiff’s stock-in-trade continues to 


be painstaking handwork. 

It employs 2,000 workers, mostly 
women—some 200 of whom pick up 
the fur-like mohair plush and other ma- 
terials once a week at the factory to 
make Steiff animals at home. Labor 
accounts for half of production costs. 
About one hour's work goes into the 
scissoring, sewing, and stuffing of one 
small Teddy. It takes about a week to 
make the life-size models. Each toy 
animal requires between 20 and 30 
hand operations. Despite the pains- 
taking work, there’s a 5% rejection 
rate, for production defects no customer 
would ever notice. Even toy designing 
takes a long time: the company’s de- 
signer, who gets ideas by sketching 
at the Stuttgart zoo and circuses, spends 
six months on a single model. 
¢ Polio Victim—Steiff's slow ways have 
hardly changed since Margarete Steiff, 
a polio victim, began using her spare 
time at home to make toys. In 1880 
she formed the toy company. As early 
as 1908—a year before her death—the 
company had all the space it needed 
for future expansion: three modern 
buildings. Later, in the 1920s, Steiff 
branched into production of bicycle 
valves, still a peculiar but profitable 
phase of the business. Even with other 
changes—for instance, purchase of 70 
sewing machines—the company is a 
mass of tradition. The board room of 
the family-owned company, decorated 
with seven stern portraits of Steiffs, has 
a table large enough to seat most of 
the 30 Steiffs of this generation. Hans- 
Otto Steiff is the present head, and a 
traditionalist. Despite a six-month or- 
der backlog, he says, ““We can’t improve 
production—it’s all handwork.” 
¢ $400-Item—Hans-Otto has an expla- 
nation for Steiff’s success: “We find 
out the child in adults.”” Actually, the 
animals—because of their quality—sell 
themselves. Almost a quarter of Steiff’s 
output now goes to the U.S.—to F. A. 
O. Schwarz, along with some 25 major 
stores, and smaller outlets. If you talk 
to head buyers of toys, from Neiman- 
Marcus to Filene’s, you'll find the 
Steiff name is magic. Even the 14-ft. 
by 6-ft. dinosaur sells well—at over 
$400. Toy buyers agree that neither 
American nor even Japanese toy makers 
can match the Steiff quality. “There's 
simply no way to copy these toys by 
less expensive methods,” says the toy 
buver for Detroit’s J. L. Hudson. 
“They're the Cadillacs of the stuffed 
animal world,” says Rich’s in Atlanta. 

Management at Steiff quietly plays 
on this buyers’ loyalty to its products. 
Its sales instructions, in the U.S. cata- 
logue, give this sentimental warning: 
“Steiff animals look lost and forlorn 
if placed amidst other toys.” END 
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Tomorrow's completely automatic typewriter. You talk into a microphone —an 
electronic brain does the rest, may even translate your letter into foreign 
languages. Thompson Products has the engineering skill and manpower that 


can help you build machines like this. 


Want to build a 


= 
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typewriter? 


Thompson Products can help you handle the job 


One fine day, a smart manufac- 
turer will want to make such 
a machine. When he does, 
Thompson Products will be 
ready to help him design and 
build the needed components. 

Sure, a girl-less typewriter 
seems ahead of its time. So were 
a lot of other products to which 


From Thompson's 19 research centers and 25 manufacturing plants come, every year, 


Thompson scientists and engi- 
neers have made important con- 
tributions. Since early in the 
century they’ve researched and 
built complex, hard-to-make 
parts, assemblies and systems 
for many of America’s leading 
industries. 


If you have a new product in 


important new advances in mechanics, electronics, hydraulics, pneumatics, aeto- 
dynamics, thermodynamics and nucleonics. Why not take advantage of the engineer- 
ing ingenuity, production facilities and available manpower which Thompson offers? 


the “think stage’ let us help you 
do some of the thinking, devel- 
opment and manufacturing. 


You can count on 


Thompson 


». Products 


as a partner in solving the design and production 


problems of an advancing technology 


Generali Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio 














“Short Cutters” 
getting in the way? 


Control in-plant 
traffic with an 


N Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. * 














Keep workers from wandering 
through potentially dangerous 
areas—guide traffic flow—with 
an Anchor Chain Link Fence. 
Thanks to Anchor’s exclusive 
deep-driven anchors, the fence 
stands firmly erect for years, or 
can be moved quickly to another 
spot that needs to be isolated. 
For more details call your local 
Anchor office, today, or write for 
booklet. ANCHOR FENCE, 6520 


Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 





AAS: AAAA 266 
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Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. * Sold direct from Factory Branches ond 
Worehouses in all principal cities 
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TRANSPACIFIC | liner—the 27,955-ton 
Himalaya—heads down the Thames estuary 
bound from London to U.S. West Coast. 


after formal London clubs, has made PXO 
ships the Britisher’s home-away-from-home. 





Contender for Pacific Run 


Last week the Himalaya—a luxurious 
27,955-ton British liner with two swim- 
ming pools and accommodations for 
1,161 passengers—was outward bound 
from London's Tilbury Docks to ports 
on the U.S. West Coast (pictures). 

Ihe sailing signaled the beginning 
of P&O’s full-scale invasion of the 
Pacific passenger trade. For the Amerti- 
can President Lines and Matson Navi- 
gation Co., it meant formidable, new 
competition in a region that is boom- 
ing with cargo trade and monev-spend 
ing tourists. 
¢ Venerable Carrier—P&O-—the Pen- 
insular & Oriental Steam Navigation 
Co.—is probably the most famous name 
in British shipping. It has the world’s 
largest merchant fleet  afloat—2.3- 
million tons, including 57 large passen- 
ger liners and 310 cargo ships. It car- 
ries more than 100,000 passengers a 
year. And it represents one-eighth of 
ull shipping operating under the 
British flag. 

P&O's present routes, set up in 
Britain's empire-building days, have ex- 
tended through the Mediterranean and 


Suez Canal to Japan and Australia. In 
1954, P&O’s Orient Line linked 
Australia and New Zealand with North 
America—first with one roundtrip every 
six months, then with trips every six 
weeks. 

Now the company is tackling the 
route to the West Coast in a big way 
—with seven postwar liners, all but one 
of them larger than the U.S.’s second- 
ranking liner, the America. By 19060, 
two more—the largest built in Britain 
since the Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, at a of $85-million 
will be pressed into service on the 
Pacific run. Altogether, the newly cr<- 
ated Orient and Pacific service will 
boast a 300,000-ton fleet, boost the 
annual number of passenger accommo- 
dations to and from the West Coast 
by some 20,000. 
¢ Rival Activity—P&O’'s rivals aren't 
standing idle. At present, the only 
three major passenger ships serving the 
lar East from the West Coast are 
American President Lines’ Cleveland, 
Wilson, and Hoover. But APL is 
seeking a government subsidy to build 


cost 
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FOR DOWN-TO-EARTH COMFORT 
\ FIVE MILES UP... | 


WA sreciries URETHANE 
FOAM CUSHIONING 


Passenger comfort is a highly competitive product in the airline industry, 
which is one of the reasons why such strict and careful testing precedes 
the selection of seating design and cushioning materials by major airlines. 
It is also why the Siesta Sleeper seats of TWA’s sleek, new Jetstream* 
liners are all full-cushioned with soft, luxurious, easily-cleanable and 
fire-resistant urethane foam. 


Many of the world’s leading upholstered furniture and seating designers 
endorse urethane foam as the ultimate in luxury cushioning—the best way 
to combine lounge-chair comfort with design and fabricating economies. 


If comfort is one of the “‘products”’ you sell or buy, get acquainted with 
urethane foam and discover what you’ve been missing! For further 
information and sources of supply for urethane foams, write 


Mobay Chemical Company, Dept. BW-17, Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 


* JETSTREAM /s a service mark owned by TWA exclusively 


Mobay supplies quaiity chemicals used in the 
manufacture of urethane fooms for industry. 
Urethane foom for this product supplied by 
American Latex Products Corporation. 


MOBAY 


First in Urethane Chemistry 

















Planning power distribution systems that can handle future demands as well as today's 
needs is a sure way to avoid high costs later on. By working with your local Graybar 
Representative you meet present and future needs through unbiased selection of bus 
duct, wiring and electrical equipment. 


Power distribution planning 
through Graybar 
saves substantial future costs 


If you’re building a new plant or planning to expand your present facilities, 
you'll want an electrical distribution system that will satisfy today’s need, 
and at the same time provide the greatest flexibility for future growth. There 
is one easy, direct way to avoid electrical obsolescence, costly rewiring and 
plant engineering problems at a later date: call Graybar. 

Using his broad experience in your behalf, a Graybar Inside Construction 
Specialist can review your requirements with you or your electrical contractor 
and suggest new methods. He can recommend modern wiring techniques. His 
advice in the selection of the latest products and methods available can give 
you a power distribution system to serve present, near-future and long-range 
expansion needs. 

If you are interested in an illustrated booklet on Distribution Duct Systems, 
and you are located in the U.S. or its possessions, write us for your free copy. 


At over 130 convenient locations, Graybar is ready to serve you with complete catalog 
and quotation information to help you work out plans, costs and specifications — for 
lighting, power control, ventilation, electronics and communications — as well as 
wiring. We invite your inquiries. 78-29 


- GraybaR ~~ 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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a three-class superliner designed specifi- 
cally for the Pacific service. Matson— 
with two 20,000-ton liners on the Aus- 
tralia run, two more for Hawaiian trade 
—is preparing for a battle by streamlin- 
ing its London office and opening its 
first Canadian office. The Japanese, who 
operated a big Pacific fleet prewar, are 
planning to build new ships to supple- 
ment the 11,625-ton Hikawa Maru 
now plving the route to Seattle (and 
four other ships going to South 
America). 

P&O has both long experience and 
sprawling size to bolster its bid for 
Pacific trade. In 1837, Brodie McGhie 
Willcox and Arthur Anderson—who had 
chartered sailing ships to the Iberian 
peninsula—broke the monopoly of gov- 
ernment-operated mail packets. Then, 
after starting a mail route to India, the 
company adopted its present name— 
Peninsular & Oriental. 
¢ Steady Growth—-P&O grew with 
Britain’s 19th Century expansion. It 
carried troops to the Crimea, broadened 
services to hotels and ice-making plants, 
and developed an overland route across 
Egvpt. Oddly, construction of the Suez 
Canal almost ruined the company: It 
had ships for temperate climates and 
for tropical weather, but none for the 
full-length trip from Europe to India. 

Beginning in 1914, P&O bought 
into 15 other concerns—from the Asiatic 
Steam Navigation Co. to the Mogul 
Line. Now the P&O group also in- 
cludes a tanker company and 90 smaller 
businesses. Headquarters on Leadenhall 
Street in London leads a double life- 
as both a holding and operating com- 
pany. The board, headed by Sir William 
Crawford Currie, decides on ship-con- 
struction outlays and dividends, but 
leaves day-to-day matters to more than 
100 subsidiaries. This policy is only 
common sense—at anv given moment, 
some 86% of P&O’s $420-million 
worth of fixed assets are sailing the 
world’s oceans. 
¢ Postwar Problems—The company’s 
main postwar problems have been ship 
replacement and heavy British taxation. 
Insurance covered some of the cost of 
rebuilding the 1-million-plus tons— 
roughly half the prewar of 371—that 
were lost during World War II. But 
construction costs have run to three 
times the prewar figure—and continue 
to rise. The company has raised fresh 
capital for its two-vear-old program of 
building 18 tankers. But it has de- 
pended chiefly on $8.4-million from 
profits each vear to help meet expansion 
needs—and compensate for the fact that 
the 5% depreciation allowance on its 
fleet isn’t covering replacement costs. 
On taxation, P&O’s management fairly 
bristles. While shipping in other 
countries is state-owned or state-aided, 
in Britain it’s state-handicapped, the 
company says. END 
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‘“‘Heart attack? Sure I had one...’’ 


“But here I am—working almost the same as 
before my heart attack. Close up shop a 
little earlier and take things a little easier. 
And I watch my diet and weight pretty care- 
fully. Like my doctor says, I’ve learned to 
live within the capacities of my heart.” 

ODAY, in your community—where you 
buy gasoline, your groceries, your 
clothing—you’re likely to find people at 
work who have recovered from heart at- 
tacks, commonly caused by coronary 
thrombosis—the blocking of one of the 
blood vessels of the heart. 
While coronary heart disease takes many 
lives, there is much about it that justifies 
an optimistic outlook today. For example, 


studies show that 80 percent of those who 
have a “coronary” survive their first attack 
. .. and that most go back to work and 
enjoy many useful years. Moreover, those 
who make a good recovery face few or 
Only moderate restrictions. 


They must, however, observe sensible 
safeguards about work, activity, diet, 
weight control and rest. Those who do so 
generally live as comfortably as if their 
hearts had never been in trouble. 


The recovered coronary patient can often 


worry unnecessarily. This is because a 


heart attack may be a frightening expe- 
rience which creates doubts and fears about 
the 


future. The recovering patient, for 


example, may worry about having another 
attack, or whether he will be able to return 
to work. 

Naturally, the doctor is the best person 
to ease the patient’s mind. But questions 
that worry the patient often arise w hen the 
isn’t around 


doctor Or, questions may 


come up which the patient hesitates to ask. 

To help fill this need, Metropolitan has 
prepared a new booklet called “After a 
Coronary.” 

Perhaps there is someone in your family 
or circle of friends to whom this booklet 
would bring reassurance. You will find it a 
helpful, hopeful booklet which reflects 
optimism for today’s coronary patients. 





Metropolitan Life insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please send me the free booklet 
“After a Coronary,” 3-58-S 


Name 





Street 





City_ 











In Business Abroad 


Brazil’s First Big Shipyard Started; 
Will Build Vessels Up to 20,000 Tons 


Work has begun on Brazil’s first major shipyard— 
designed to construct vessels up to 20,000 tons—in the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro 

Due for completion in 1963, the project was launched 
by Ishikawajima Heavy Industries of Japan, backed by 
the Bank of Japan. ‘Total investment will be more 
than $20-million. Principal stockholders are Ishikawa- 
jima of Japan (51% ownership), Ishikewajima do Brasil 
(headed by an American, Paul Tunkis), and the Port of 
Rio de Janeiro. 


U.S. Machines Are Busy Doling Out 


Rooms at World’s Fair in Brussels 


With the opening of the Brussels World’s Fair only 
two months away, IBM’s Cardatype machines are al- 
ready at work at Brussels’ main railroad station, booking 
rooms for the expected flood of 40,000 visitors daily. 
The punch-card machines automatically check the avail- 
ability of the 50,000 beds catalogued, indicate which 
ones are available on given dates, print a lodging 
voucher, and bill the applicant—all within 15 seconds. 

But it’s still an open—and embarrassing—question 
whether the whole U.S. exhibition will match Russia’s 
in the contest developing at the fair. The U.S. Fair 
Commissioner will probably get around half the $2-mil- 
lion-plus in new appropriations he has requested from 
Congress to help beef up the U.S. exhibit. Even with 
this, Russia will be spending around $60-million com- 
pared with $13.4-million for the U.S. 


France Doles Out New Concessions 


To Exploit Sahara Oil in Algeria 


While in the middle of a crisis in Tunisia, the French 
government has granted new oil concessions in neigh- 
boring Algeria to speed up oil production in the Sahara 
(BW —Jan.4'58,p62). 

The government has handed concessions for 11,000 
sq. mu. to seven out of 11 oil groups that applied last 
year. ‘Two of the groups include U.S. independents— 
Phillips Petroleum and Cities Service. Within the next 
few weeks, a French-American group in which Sinclair 
and Newmont Mining have a stake will also receive ex- 
ploration permits. Most of the remaining concessions 
granted are going to companies in which Shell and Bri- 
tish Petroleum have interests, in combination with 
French companies. 

The oil companies are not entirely happy over the 
long-awaited announcement. The French distributed less 
than half of the 23,000 sq. mi. set aside for foreign oil 
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companies. Four of the seven groups with new conces- 
sions received about one-fourth the acreage they had 
requested. But the government says all applicants re- 
quested the same areas—those closest to Hassi Me ‘saoud, 
already the richest producing region. Because of small 
acreage, some of the companies may pool forces in joint 
ventures—if the French government gives permission. 

Meanwhile, at midweek, it looked as though Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.) and Compagnie Francaise des Petroles 
were on the verge of announcing a 50-50 joint venture 
and asking for permits to explore two eastern Sahara 
areas—one 50 mi. northeast of Hassi Messaoud, the other 
close to the Tunisian border. 


Japan Scores as No. 1 Shipbuilder 


As Britain’s Share of Business Sags 


Japan came out first in shipbuilding for 1957, according 
to Lloyd’s Register. Japan’s shipyards sent more than 2.4- 
million gross tons of new ships down the ways—setting 
a peacetime construction record. This huge output ac- 
counted for about 29% of world construction. 

Included in Japan’s output were three of the largest 
tankers—Universe Commander, Universe Challenger, 
and Universe Admiral. These are over 50,000 gross 
tons each. Japan led worldwide tanker construction 
with 36% of the 3.8-million-ton total built last year. 
(An upsurge in tanker construction followed the Suez 
crisis; at present there’s a glut of tankers on the market.) 

Britain barely edged out Germany for second place in 
shipbuilding. Its yards launched 1.4-million tons, to Ger- 
many’s |.2-million tons. Over the last two years, Britain’s 
share of world ship construction has slumped from more 
than 27% to less than 17%—while Japan’s has soared 
to three times what it was in 1955. 


World Bank Head Receptive To Plan 


For Low-Iinterest Foreign Loans 


Sen. A. §. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.) has proposed 
the formation of a new international institution, capi- 
talized at $1-billion, to loan money on easy terms to 
underdeveloped countries. The new agency (Interna- 
tional Development Association) would be affliated 
with the World Bank. Sen. Monroney’s proposal for 
a World Bank offshoot includes low-interest loans that 
could -be repaid in foreign currencies—not just in dol- 
lars. Eugene R. Black, the World Bank’s president, has 
already indicated his willingness to take a serious look at 
Monroney’s proposal. 

Both the World Bank and the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank grant so-called hard loans, applying strict banking 
tules to the business they do. Now, what with the 
Soviet Union lending money to underdeveloped coun- 
tries at low-interest rates, or on barter terms, there’s 
growing pressure in Washington for a new Western ap- 
proach to aiding the under-developed countries. The 
Administration’s request for an additional $625-million 
for the ICA Development Loan Fund-—still to be ap- 
proved by Congress—may help meet this need for easier 
loans to foreign countries. 
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The man from 
Olin Aluminum stands for 
a big Service Principle... 


He offers you the unique advantage of Aluminum 
that is custom-tailored, from the start, to your 
exact requirements. 

As salesman, field engineer or technical spe- 
cialist, he brings to your service a personal 
reputation for integrity and experience in the 
Aluminum field. And behind him stands a flexible, 





compact organization skilled in a special Olin 
Mathieson Principle of swift, responsible and un- 
wavering attention to every detail of your order. 

He is ready to serve you now. Just call any of 





the offices listed below, or write: 





Aluminum Division, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
400 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON 
BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND DALLAS DAYTON 

DETROIT HOUSTON JACKSON, MICH 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS 
MIAMI MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 

NEW HAVEN NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
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Q AND “OLIN ALUMINUM” ARE TRADEMARKS 





Symbol of Quality and Service in the Aluminum industry 


FINANCE 


How AT&T 


To finance its continuing ex- 
pansion, American Tel & Tel is 
marketing the biggest private 
securities offering ever—$718- 
million in debentures. 

On its own, it’s doing the job 
of processing the rights that en- 
title a stockholder to buy de- 


Ww T were sent to AT&T's 1.6-million stockholders qualifying them to buy bentures. An army of clerks has 
ARRANTS one $100 debenture for each nine shares of common stock held. been recruited for the purpose. 


CLERICAL FORCE of almost 400 regulars was supple- 
mented by about 1,750 extras to handle the rights. 


RESPONSE from AT&T stockholders is expected to total a 
1.3-million pieces of mail, at rate of 30,000 to 90,000 a day. ‘ 
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Raises $718-Million at a Throw 


In a special enclave on the third floor 
of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.'s 50 Varick St. quarters in down- 
town Manhattan, more than a dozen 
switchboard operators are furiously busy 
handling calls to and from the company 
stockholders. And throughout the rest 
of the six-story converted post office, 
some 2,500 Telephone emplovees dail 
process tens of thousands of pieces of 
mail (pictures). 

Vhis whirl of activity comes in bursts 
To be exact, there have been eight such 
bursts since the end of World War II. 
And they coincide with the convertible 


debenture issues floated by the giant 
utility during the postwar years. [his 
week, an estimated 200,000 of Tele- 
phone’s 1.6-million shareowners sent in 
warrants subscribing for nights to pur- 
chase some of the $718-muillion worth 
of convertibles the company is currently 
offering. Stockholders have preemptive 
rights on all such issues 

¢ Record Offering—The sale consti- 
tutes the largest private securities offer- 
ing in the nation’s history (BW —Jan. 
25’58,p100). It began with a prospectus 
and covering letter sent to stockholders 


by AT&T Pres. Frederick R. Kappel to 


eee Agen ior ei tn Beh 
« 4 


MACHINES reinforce manpower in keeping track of the debenture issue. Many stock- 
holders ask AT&T to buy or sell rights for them, or to hold bonds until converted. 
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CHECKING of every detail on warrants is 
necessary to make sure they have been filled 
out correctly—and proper payment enclosed. 
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JOB IS OVER when company sends stock- 


holder acknowledgment of his subscription. 
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if it has to take a 
| hammering ove 
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This amazingly 
sturdy face-guard 
turns aside the jar- 
ring crunch of a 200- 
pound fullback. It’s made 
of plastic—new GREX high 
density polyethylene. 
Toys take their share of slams, 
too, and industrial plastic mold- 
ings have to be tougher still. GREX 
plastic makes them that way: toys, 
trays, tubes or tools. 
The impact resistance of this plastic mir- 
rors its other strengths. Products made of 
GREX resist chemicals and acids, for exam- 
ple. They hold their shape when sterilized. 
They don’t become brittle when frozen. 
This versatile plastic means better products 
for you. 
*Trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.’s polyolefins. W. R. Grace 


& Co. produces GREX resin for a wide variety of uses, does not 
make the finished articles mentioned above. 


WR.GRACE 6&6 co. es 


POLYMER CHEMICALS Division 


OFFICES: CLIFTON. N.¥.. CHICAGO. ILL PLANT 
BATON ROUGE. LA 
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tell them about the new issue. Kappel 
wrote again several weeks later, on Feb. 
suggesting they address their ques- 
tions to Treasurer J. J. Scanlon and re- 
turn their filled-out warrants to him. 

Thus Scanlon became one of the most 
popular men in New York—if popular- 
itv is measured by mail and phone calls. 
Of course, he couldn’t do the job 
himself. With the help of Telephone’s 
personnel department, the company’s 
stock and bond division began cranking 
up for the chore back in late Nevember, 
1957. This week, the division’s regular 
staff of 388 emplovees was laboring 
alongside about 1,750 temporary work- 
ers hired to handle the new issue. 
¢ Unusual Approaches—In many re- 
spects, the job is unique in the cor- 
porate world. Relatively few compgnics 
handle such offerings themselves. Most 
have their securities issues underwritten 
and assign the major clerical work to a 
transfer agent. A similar $325-million 
General Motors Corp. common stock 
issue, for example, was underwritten by 
a svndicate of 322 investment firms 
headed by Morgan Stanlev & Co., and 
the subscription warrants were processed 
bv four big banks, with J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Inc., taking on 80% of the task 
(BW —Feb.26'55,p52). 

But AT&T feels it can do these jobs 
better on its own. What’s more, the 
companv believes it wins special benefits 
in the process. To gain a clear under- 
standing of this attitude, you have to 
backtrack a bit. 

e Money, Money—The postwar de- 
mand for telephone service has been 
enormous, and AT&T has had to 
raise tremendous amounts of fresh 
capital to meet its expansion needs 
(BW —Feb.8’58,p104). The current sale 
of convertibles brings to $4-billion the 
sum the company has raised this way 
out of a total of nearly $12.5-billion 
raised since 1945. More than $16- 
billion was spent for expansion during 
this period. This massive financing far 
outshadows anvthing done by anv other 
U.S. company. Its immensity is under- 
scored by the fact that Bell Svstem fi- 
nancing accounts for roughly 10% to 
12% of all new capital raised publicly 
by U.S. corporations during the past 
12 vears. Most companies have similar 
securities offerings underwritten as a 
form of insurance that thev will sell. 
Outside financial institutions usually 
handle the clerical work simply _be- 
cause the outside agencies are better 
equipped to do it. But chunks of fi- 
nancing the size of Telephone’s con- 
vertible issues are rare—there just isn’t 
any outfit geared to handle such a job. 
Furthermore, most of AT&T’s stock- 
holders are so loyal and well satis- 
fied with its securities as an investment 
that the company feels a_ properly 
priced offering will sell easily, without 
need for underwriting “insurance.” The 
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Symbol of a Reputation 


. a reputation for integrity, for quality and 
service ... for advanced creative engineering 
achieved by New Departure in over half a cen- 
tury of precision ball bearing manufacture. 
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You'll find this emblem is also symbolic of our 
determination to continue, in the fullest meas- 
ure, all those factors which have built that 
reputation. It is a visual pledge of this reso- 
lution to all our customers, present and future. 
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turning point of 
modern industry 


NEV DEPARTURE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS —-BRISTOL, CONN. 








The mark of an 
Extra Dependable 
machine 


What this symbol means 


Like the brand name on other quality products you buy, the E.D. 
symbol on your electric motors means “The Best”. 


You know also that there is an E.D. expert nearby whenever you 
need him. Electro Dynamic’s broad network of offices includes a 
chain of over 25 warehouses set up across the country to provide 
utmost speed of delivery to you. 


Complete line of a.c. and d.c. motors from 1 to 300 h.p., Geared 
Motors, Selectrol and Selectron Variable Speed Drives and Motor 
Generator sets. 


Telephone or write for Bulletin 50-A. 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC 


DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 
CORPORATION 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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record, savs the company, bears this 
out, and few investment bankers will 
argue the point. 

e Why Do It  Yourself—Behind 
Mother Bell's belief that its convertible 
issues are best processed by its own 
organization is this reasoning: 

e¢ The company has a head start 
to begin with. It acts as its own trans- 
fer agent, thus its stockholder records 
are centrally located, and its 388-man 
stock and bond division staff is a cadre 
around which an expanded organiza- 
tion can be built. These workers are 
in regular contact with stockholders 
throughout the vear. 

¢ AT&T can quickly bring in 
supervisory personnel from its divisions 
around the U.S.—a pool that no out- 
side institution can lav claim to. These 
people are familiar with the svstem and 
its operations, and many of them help 
out on issue after issue. 

e The personnel department 
keeps permanent files of temporary 
employees, calls them back for each 
issue. About half of the temporaries 
currently emploved have worked on pre- 
vious issues; some have worked on 
every AT&T securities issue since the 
war. Many of these persons have spe- 
cial technical skills, and this breed of 
worker is ordinarily difficult to find. 

¢ The vast amount of office space 
required is no problem for AT&T. It 
is used through the vear for other peak 
clerical tasks, such as sending out 
dividend announcements and annual 
reports, or for stockholder and em- 
plovee meetings. 

e Necessary equipment, such as 
electric tvpewriters, accounting ma 
chines, and calculators, can be pur- 
chased outright and stored between 
usings. This equipment can be set up 
and taken down more easilv and less 
expensively than if it had to be rented 
by an outside organization for a peak 
task. 

e The dollar cost to Telephone 
for the entire operation runs about $3- 
million. However, a substantial chunk 
of this is inflexible expense. Almost 
$l-million, for example, goes for fed- 
eral tax stamps, the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission filing fee, and the 
Stock Exchange listing fee. One 
rough estimate places the flexible costs 
at around $1.7-million. AT&T, of 
course, thinks this is about as low as it 
can be for the present. A team of 
methods engineers is constantly poking 
around the operation seeking ways to 
speed it up, smooth it out, and reduce 
costs. 
¢ Trusting Fan—But even if the do-it- 
yourself approach does cost AT&T a 
premium, the company feels the in- 
vestment is well spent. “We're very 
tender about our stockholders,” one 
AT&T man explains. “And we want 
to be sure they're satisfied.” END 
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American-Marietta 
in 1957... 


Achieved record sales of 
$234 million . . . $32 mil- 
lion more than in 1956. 


Increased net income to 
$17,182,701 .. . the largest 
in Company’s history and 
6% above the previous 
fiscal year. 


Earned $2.21 per Common 
Share, exclusive of Class B 
Shares. 


Split common shares on 
3 for 2 basis. Shareowners 
received one additional 
share for each two held. 


Raised Common Share div- 
idend income by 25% 
after stock split. 1957 div- 
idends totalled $6,823,696 
compared with $4,934,502 
for previous year. 


Attained a net worth in 
excess of $100 million. 


Increased working capital 
by $10,791,348 to an all- 
time high of $44,766,863. 


Entered printing ink field 
through acquisition of Sin- 
clair and Valentine Com- 
pany with 48 plants. 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


101 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO ff, ILLINOIS 


Acquired Guardite Com- 
pany... 
ducer of equipment for en- 
vironmental testing and to- 
bacco processing. 


Expanded facilities and 
markets of Adhesive, Resin 
and Chemical Division 
through purchase of Booty 
Resineers. 


Added 1,500,000 barrels to 
annual cement capacity by 
building of new production 
facilities. 


Increased lime capacity 
and operational efficiency 
at several locations. 


Extended concrete prod- 
ucts operations into areas 
not previously served. 


Shipped a record amount 
of concrete pipe and pre- 
stressed bridge sections 
from enlarged facilities. 


Benefited from improved 
depletion allowance basis 
applying to raw materials 
used in cement production. 


Had an increase in Share- 
owners from 21,467 to 
27,923. 


a leading pro- 


Another Year 
of 
Solid Growth 


Reinvestment of sizeable 
amounts of earned income 
has contributed to 
American-Marietta’s 
progress and has resulted 
in substantial increases 

in dividend income for 
owners of Common 
Shares. 


EARNINGS 
REINVESTED 


DIVIDENDS | * 
PAID 3 
(ie ee 


fomae 
1949 


“ 


' ities se 
1951 1953 1955 1957 
ANNUAL REPORT 
SENT ON REQUEST 


WITHOUT CHARGE 
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Revelations in Progress Through Modern Research 
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PAINTS « INKS * RESINS * CHEMICALS * HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS « BUILDING MATERIALS * CEMENT 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 








Sports and hobby products score 


TOUGH PROS WEAR TOUGH ETHOCEL 


Football helmets made of super-tough Ethocel® 890 
are in widespread use among both professional and 
college football teams. Rick Casares, Chicago Bears 
fullback who requires a helmet that can really take 
it, has used one of these helmets made of Ethocel for 
an entire season. Thanks to Ethocel, the helmet can 
take shock well, particularly at low temperatures. It 
has a high gloss and can be produced in a wide range 
of colors. The extremely good molding character- 
istics of Ethocel make large, single-unit moldings 
practical and economical. 


VERSATILE STYRON WORKS FOUR WAYS 


Four different Dow plastics were used in this in- 
geniously designed developing tank for black and 
white and color film. The opaque black tank wall 
and cover are Styron® 700, known for its outstanding 
heat resistance and high gloss. The center shaft and 
lower reel are integrally molded of strong Styron 
475. For the upper reel, the molder wisely chose 
Styron 666 because of its crystal clarity and easy 
moldability. One of the most challenging problems, 
the thermometer-agitator rod, was solved by using 
Styron 689 with its exceptional flow characteristics. 








when made of Dow plastics 


A REAL CATCH—THE MOLDABILITY OF STYRON 


Here’s a tackle box to incite envy in any sportsman. 
It’s built to take rough treatment, it’s virtually rust 
proof and it’s good looking. The case is molded of 
Styron 480, a Dow super high-impact plastic, with 
a green and white marbleized color effect. A unique 
tongue and groove design seals out water when the 


box is closed—even allows it to float. This feature 


was made possible by the excellent molding proper- 
ties of Styron 480 . . . in this case its easy flow char- 
acteristics. The latch is made of nylon, while the 
remaining hardware is brass. 


These are but three instances of how a good idea and a Dow 
plastic teamed up to make a superior, sales-worthy product 
Other members of the Dow family of plastics are subjects of 
similar success stories. We can help you choose the right mate- 
rial for the products or parts you're now planning. In addition 
Dow gives you important extras such as technical and color 
styling services. For more information, call the Dow sales 
office near you or write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Plastics Sales Department 1501A 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 




















The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 


Corporation 
Twenty-One Year 4% Debentures Due 1979 


Dated March 1, 1958 Due March 1, 1979 


Interest payable each March 1 and September 1 


Price 98/2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
DILLON,READ & COANC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN,LOEB & CO. 
BLYTH & CO.,INC. DREXEL & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
_LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO, 


SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 


February 19, 1058 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Debentures. 

















fakes a genius... 


wouldn't you say, to figure out what's “money important” to you in 
today’s cloudy business news? Why waste time trying when you can 
afford to hire a whole private staff of business news analysts with a 
genius for zeroing in on all the dollar-sign facts worth knowing. Take 
a cue from a pretty exclusive circle of successful men who read 
THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON LETTER every Monday morn- 
ing . . . NO matter what other business reading they may do. They 
pay $24 a year for the Letters... for a unique kind of money-making, 
money-saving information they can get nowhere else... for excep- 
tional business judgment they've learned to rely on to profit by 
money opportunities now—and shaping up. 
Other business news services—public and private—make similar 
claims. But where else can you find proof of value received as ex- 
traordinary as this: 

8 out of 10 Kiplinger Letter subscribers renew 

year after year—many every year for 35 years! 
What's The Kiplinger Letter got that sets it apart . . . that earns 
such unprecedented loyalty? We suggest you take this opportunity 
to find out .. . use the Letter to plan ahead—make business profits 
and personal earnings better tomorrow than they are today. Here’s 
our special 35th Anniversary Trial Offer: 

THE KIPLINGER LETTER 
13 weeks for only $4 (Reg. $6) 

PLUS a highly significant report on how America’s top business 
leaders view future business prospects—with our compliments. 


pasenecennnnooeacA TORBAY -o----~.---ccece 


Enter my trial sub- 
scription to The Kip- 
linger Letter for 13 


THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON LETTER 
Room 119, 1729 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 








weeks at your special () Check enclosed C Bill me 
35th Anniversary rate N: 
of $4 (Reg. $6), and _ 
include report on ‘ 
America’s Future with Address 
first issue. . 
’ ——————————— = State 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


... about those irritating 
consumers . . . defensive stocks 
... the price of frankness . . . 
bull market in potato futures. 


The reluctance of consumers to go 
on buying sprees is annoying more and 
more Streeters. The consumer is being 
labeled “the new American tightwad,” 
and some in the Street suggest that 
Madison Avenue should goad on the 
recalcitrants with some such slogan as: 
“The bucks you insist on saving are 
costing your neighbor his job.” 


Defensive stocks are still the pets, 
according to Streeters. They point to 
one day last week when, with 10 new 
highs set for 1958, six were in utilities, 
two in food shares, and one was a drug 
stock. 


No lilies are gilded by J. L. Atwood, 
president of North American Aviation, 
but he may wonder if his honesty pays. 
Last week, Atwood told Street analysts 
that NA’s first-quarter earnings would 
be “down a lot” from their $1.07 per 
share a year earlier, that profits would 
be below 1957 all year, and that its 
40¢ quarterly dividend could not be 
considered safe. His audience ap- 
plauded his frankness and then left 
hastily. Soon NA stock had dropped 


about $2, a loss of 7%. 


A bull market is raging in Maine 
potato futures on New York’s Mercan- 
tile Exchange—at a time when the 
stock market is lethargic. Daily volume 
has hit a 16-year high, with prices at 
their loftiest point since May, 1956. 


Investor confidence is being chilled 
by three factors, according to board- 
room talk: (1) the growing number of 
cuts and omissions in dividends; (2) 
the unfavorable implications in the 
market’s lukewarm reaction to the 
ed's attempts to prime the pump by 
cutting margin requirements, the dis- 
count rate, and reserve requirements; 
(3) the tendency of experts to talk 
about a boom two or three years hence, 
while ignoring the near-term months 
that are worrying investors. 


Bearishness is rising over the oils. 
A veteran boardroom sitter cites one 
reason: “For months, the crystal ball 
readers kept reassuring us that all the 
industry needed to correct its uncom- 
fortable inventory position was a spell 
of cold weather. Well, we’ve had the 
cold weather and there’s still too much 
oil around.” 
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$5,320,000... 
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for “product reliability in the age of missiles’? 


Standard Pressed Steel Co., once a small specialty 
manufacturer, is today the world’s largest producer 
of precision fasteners made of titanium, super-strength 
steels and alloys—products vital to our “age of missiles.” 
a ‘ Due to its rapid growth achievements, Standard 
K IDDER, PE ABODY& ( OF Pressed Steel recently needed additional money to 
FOUNDED 18 increase working capital. Because it was a closely-held 
company, SPS also sought to increase the market- 
ability of its stock. 

Both of these requirements were met when Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.—as manager of a nationwide group of 
underwriters—publicly marketed a new issue of 
190,000 shares of Common Stock to raise $5,320,000 
of new money. 

We invite you to call on us if your corporation 
should need additional capital—or if you feel you can 
benefit from our facilities, judgment and experience 
in the field of finance. 
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HYDROSCALE 


ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 


OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 


COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE 
TYPICAL WEIGHING 
APPLICATIONS 

Just a few of the many appli- 





cations include—loading, un- < t 
loading, batching, check spn acet 
weighing, foundry charging, FLOOR s? 
production control, process 

control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! 
and, protecting your equip- 

ment from overloading. SAVE TIME! 


HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 


to be free of defects in workmanship and 
materials, and accurate to Y2 of 1% of the 
maximum dial capacity. 

Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 
31312 Stephenson Hwy. ‘@ Royal Oak, Mich, 


“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 
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AT LOWEST COST 


Your finest and best investment is in the 
executive appearance of all of your firm’s 
correspondence. Your letters, typed with 


Old Town NYLON+AF Ribbons are 
impressively individual in sharpness and 
beauty. Your prestige cost per-letter is 
infinitesimal. 

NYLON + AF combines the strength-sheer- 
ness and super wear of Nylon with the con- 
trolled re-inking properties of special AF 
fibres. You will admire, your secretary will 
love, its definitely different prestige writing. 
NYLON + AF is an original achievement of 
Old Town, manufacturer and pioneer in qual- 
ity ribbons, carbons, duplicators and dupli- 
cator supplies. Make Old Town your buy- 
word for the best! TRY NYLON + AP, at 
no charge. Write us for it on your letterhead. 


750 Pacific Street, Brookivn 38, N. Y. 


OLD TOWN 
CORPORATION 


Established 1917 
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New Construction Put in Place 


Millions of Dollars 
350 


1955 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce and Dept. of Lobor. 


Office Building 


Spending for new commercial build- 
ings in January dropped less than 1% 
below January, 1957. Main prop under 
this segment of nonresidential con- 
struction has been the high level of 
office building. Expenditures for new 
office buildings and warehouses in 
January rose 13% over a year ago; 
spending for construction of stores, res- 


1958 
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Is the Mainstay 


‘ . P . > . oO. 
taurants, and garages dropped 16%. 


In 1957, total nonresidential con- 
struction rose 3.6% over 1956. AI- 
though the commercial segment 


dropped | slightlv—off 1.7% —construc- 
tion of office buildings and warehouses 
rose 10.7%, helping to offset the 
12.4% decline from 1956 in spending 
for stores, restaurants, and garages. 


Cumulative Change From Beginning of Year in 
Commercial Industrial and Agricultural Loars 


Billions of Dollors 
+25 


+2.0— 
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ten, 1954 - 
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Dota: Federo! Reserve Board. 
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Biggest Slide Since the War 


The trend of business loans has been 
sharply downward since the end of De- 
cember. In fact, the drop is steeper 
even than in 1954 when loans dropped 
more than $1-billion to mid-February. 
his vear the decline amounts to al- 
most $2-billion. A seasonal decline is 
normal until mid-March, but the drop 


so far this year is the steepest for the 
postwar period. Figures on loans are 
compiled from totals reported weekly 
by Federal Reserve member banks in 
94 leading cities. 

Since many business loans are used 
to finance inventorv, the decline indi- 
cates liquidation. 
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Puerto Rico...a half-billion-dollar U.S. market 


Self-help program, bank aid speed 


industrialization of Commonwealth 


Iwo decades Puerto Rico was 
stalled in the grip of 
omy. Today the island bustles 
vital energy—a force that 
transformed Puerto Rico into a half- 
billion-doilar market for U.S. goods, 
our third-largest in Latin America. 
Puerto Rico’s economy has been 
strengthened and diversified. Sugar and 
still important, but, 
income from manufac- 


ago, 
a one-crop econ- 
with 


new has 


other 
during fiscal °57, 
ture 300 products contributed 
$213 million—over one-fifth of the is- 
land’s annual billion-dollar income. The 
Commonwealth’s exports are now val- 
it over $500 million, and average 
500 


crops are 


of some 


ued ; 
family income has soared to $2,! 
one of the highest in Latin America. 
Credit for much of this progress goes 
to the island’s self-help program, “‘On- 


fices, and Affiliates located there, 
unique 
familiar 
offer 


Personal 


eration Bootstrap”’, which has attracted 
500 American plants. This 
gram, sponsored by an imaginative 


position to serve 
with the 

both counsel and cred 
banking 


some pro- 


and long 
scene, 


industry 


cooperative local has 
created a favorable ec 

Education and housing are 
ing, And health programs have in 
creased life from 46 years 
in 1940 to 68 years—the most rapid 
increase in the world. 

Creative financing has been vital in 
this development. First National City 
Bank in Puerto Rico since 1918, 
with 9 of its 71 Overseas Branches, Of 


government, 
limate for business serv 
too, ar 
the growing tourist 

For the full 
new look 


progress- 
trade 
story on 


too 
expectancy Puerto R 
can help you do business there 
First National City 
new illustrated booklet 
write First National 


3, 55 Wall St., N. Y 


your banker 
our 
Rico.’ Or 

Sank, Dept 


and 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


First in Worid Wide Banking 


Berercs Pricre! Dewost! Inesrence Corverstion 
$F a 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS ... SAFE... SPENDABLE ANYW 
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You can solve even complicated shelter problems like this, with standardized Butler components 


istinctive styling with curtain-walls of other materials 


a 
Spacious interiors that are free of columns and trusses 


You cah control construction... 
the way you control manufacturing 


Build 


speed and tighter control of costs 


a superior physical plant with greater 
Save engi- 
neering and executive time for more profitable 
work. How? 

Butler, the world’s largest manufacturer of 
pre-engineered buildings, provides everything 
you need to realize the economies and advan- 


Through standardization. 


tages that standardized construction offers. 
Economically mass-produced Butler building 
components are available from stock, pre- 
engineered to meet most all space and load 
requirements. This eliminates delays, costly pre- 
liminary engineering and custom fabrication. 
Modern, fast-assembly techniques save weeks 
—even months of construction time. Your new 


“ee, pag” 


plant is in business, earning profits, sooner. Cap- 
ital is tied-up for less time. 

The Butler load-bearing, rigid frame design 
permits economical curtain-wall construction — 
easy, economical expansion. 

Ventilation, illumination and temperature can 
be controlled easily and economically to provide 
a better working climate. Clear-span interiors 
up to 120 feet wide permit maximum flexibility 
in planning production lines. 

Get the full story on the advantages stand- 
ardized construction with Butler buildings of- 
fers. Call your Butler Builder. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book under “Build- 
ings’ or “Steel Buildings.” Or write us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings e 


Sales offices in Los Angele 


Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . Custom Fabrication 
ind Richmond, Calif. ¢ Houston, Tex. © Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. © Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, III. ¢ Detroit, 
Cieveland, Ohio © Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. © Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. ¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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The U.S. and France are heading for a major clash over North Africa— 
one that could strain relations even more than Suez did. 


The issue is whether France’s row with Tunisia can be separated from 
the Algerian struggle. Paris says that the two must be kept apart. Tunisian 
Premier Bourguiba maintains that only one problem is involved—inde- 
pendence for North Africa. 


This week U.S. Under Secy. of State Robert Murphy (dubbed in Paris 
“Mr. Good Offices”) is right in the middle. And his mediation mission seems 
doomed to failure. 


The French government now is shooting at both the U. S. and Bourguiba. 
Our North African policy (and our Middle East policy, too) is a flop, said 
French Foreign Minister Pineau this week. 


As for Bourguiba, most French officials feel that he ought to be shoved 
out of power. But ousting Bourguiba would probably put France at war 
with the Tunisian people as well as with the Algerian nationalists—and put 
both right into Egyptian Pres Nasser’s pocket. 


The French government, caught up in something close to a wave of 
national hysteria, seers in no mood for reason. The moderates, who first 
had high hopes of U.S. mediation, now are discouraged. 


With the stakes as high as they are, Secy. of State Dulles naturally is 
playing his cards close to the chest. But if the Murphy mission fails because 
of French stubbornness, Washington may be forced to frame its own North 
African policy. For example, we might decide to: 


¢ Let the Tunisian conflict go back to the United Nations, regardless of 
the propaganda advantage Moscow would gain there 


Give more economic and military aid both to Bourguiba and the King 
of Morocco, despite French objections. 


¢ Refuse to have NATO underwrite France’s present policies, as Pineau 
demands. (The French are getting no backing on North Africa from any 
NATO member.) 


¢ Take the risk of another cabinet crisis in France, perhaps one that 
would mean the end of the Fourth Republic. 


— 
Indonesia is tumbling fast toward civil war, with these developments: 


¢ Soekarno and Mohammed Hatta—influential leader who opposed 
Djakarta’s pro-Communist policies—have failed to reach a compromise. By 
modifying his policy of “guided democracy” and including Hatta in the gov- 
ernment, Soekarno might have made peace with the rebel camp. 


¢ Soekarno now seems committed to a full-fledged military campaign 
against rebels in Sumatra. That means he’s likely to call for—and get—out- 
side Communist aid, presumably from the Soviet Union. 


Pivotal leader in the upcoming struggle is Col. Barlian. He controls 
South Sumatra—an area rich with oil that is a buffer between the rebels 
around Padang and the federal government in Djakarta. Barlian asked 
Soekarno to make his region “neutral.” Soekarno refused, even allowed 
bombing raids there. Now Barlian seems on the verge of taking sides 
with Premier Sjafruddin’s rebel government. 
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BUSINESS WEEK | Barlian could really hurt Soekarno’s chances. Sjafruddin has ordered 


Caltex, the U.S. oil company, to stop its flow of oil and revenues to Djakarta. 
With the most productive fields in South Sumatra, Barlian’s sympathy for 
the rebel cause could make a big difference in the outcome. 
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Soekarno’s extremist policies seem to have weakened him on Java. 
His refusal to share power with Hatta has disillusioned some of the Moslem 
Masjumi leaders who previousiy had opposed the rebels. In addition, some 
Djakarta loyalists on the outer islands are refusing to join Soekarno’s mili- 
tary push against Sumatra. 


In Geneva, this week, three “wise men” have started taking a hard 
look at the prospects for world trade. The three men, who were picked 
for this job by GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), are 
Professors d’Oliveira Campos of the University of Brazil, Gottfried Haber- 
ler of Harvard, and Jan Tinbergen of Rotterdam. Their appointment reflects 
the growing concern, especially in Europe and Latin America, over trade 
prospects in general and the U.S. downturn in particular (page 30). 


Reports are circulating in the Middle East that Saudi Arabia is trying 
to form a confederation with the oil countries in the Persian Gulf area 
—Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatar, Abu Dhabi, and perhaps Muscat and Oman. 


King Saud has just turned down an invitation to take his country into 
the Iraq-Jordan federation. And earlier he had ignored a bid to join 
Nasser’s United Arab Republic (BW—Feb.22’58,p28). 


Apparently Saud has been stirred up by the admission of the feudal 
kingdom of Yemen (in south Arabia) to Nasser’s federation, and by reports 
that some of the Persian Gulf sheikdoms have been considering ties with 
one or other of the two new federations. 


Saud is prepared, so the report goes, to press the British to give up 
their protectorates in the Persian Gulf—in return for a guarantee safe- 
guarding the interests of British and American oil companies in the area. 


Argentina’s election of Arturo Frondizi to a six-year term as president 
(page 24) isn’t brightening the business climate in Buenos Aires. After his 
victory, the free-market peso dropped three points to 40.5 pesos per $1. 


Frondizi has played the old tune of state intervention in business. 
He has sought the backing of followers of exiled Dictator Peron. Now 
he says he’ll let diehard Peronistas maneuver in the open. With the 
military dead set against any Peron revival, that could mean political 
trouble. 


U.S. companies will handle Argentine investments cautiously—until 
Frondizi shows his true color. Even under the often friendly Aramburu 
government, U.S. investment has been negligible. 


Aeroflot, the Soviet Union’s commercial airline, may try Canada for 
its first North American run. The Communist airline is developing routes 
all over the map—with London-Moscow service about to begin. As a 
starter in Canada, Aeroflot may negotiate for a Moscow-Vancouver run. 
PAGE 90 Canadian Pacific Airlines expects to get the reciprocal route to Moscow. 
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IN OFFICES, PLANNED AND FURNISHED BY GF... 


WORKING'S mor pleatwvil 


Experience proves that the Goodform principle of correct and comfortable 


seating minimizes fatigue, increases productivity, heightens morale. 


GF offers—in one comprehensive package—everything needed to create 
pleasant, comfortable office surroundings . . . complete space and work flow 
planning . / . a complete line of job-selected business furniture . . . 


complete design and decorator services. 


To learn all about GF furniture and services, call your local GF branch 
office or dealer. The General Fireproofing Company, 
Department B-11, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


S 


Gas GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS * GOODFORM CHAIRS 


SUPER-FILER * SHELVING * PARTITIONS 



























































“Time is money’ 


and out-of-town 


telephon 


e calls 


can save your firm 
a lot of both 


Out-of-town telephone calls are more 


valuable than ever to a business during 
changing times. 


They help purchasing agents find 


the best buys fast, clarify instructions 
and expedite deliveries. 


They help production people keep 


a tighter control on the flow of raw 
materials. 


They help sales personnel save time, 


reduce “‘cold”’ calls, and close many sales 
personally and directly. 


Out-of-town telephone calls can pro- 
duce profitable economies in almost 
every phase of your operation. 


Why not check to see if your people 
are making full, regular use of out-of- 
town telephone calls to increase profit? 


More and more companies are dis- 
covering that it pays. 
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YOU SAVE MONEY 


WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


Day Rates (first 3 minutes) Each Added 
Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies 
Person Station to all calls) 


75¢ 20¢ 
$100 25¢ 


$110 30¢ 


For example: 


New York to Baltimore 
Cleveland to Chicago 
St. Louis to Omaha 


Albuquerque to 
Los Angeles 


$105 
$140 


$155 


$195 


$965 


$140 
$190 


40¢ 


Boston to Miami 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


L acerca 





In Washington 


Uranium Producers Complain That AEC 
Is Pulling Rug Out From Under Them 


A procession of witnesses from the uranium country 
protested to a Congressional committee this week that 
a policy switch by the Atomic Energy Commission is 
pulling the rug out from under uranium producers who 
have invested heavily at the encouragement of the fed- 
eral government. 

Spokesmen for the producers poured out their trou- 
bles to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. They 
complained bitterly about AEC’s decision last October 
to limit further expansion of uranium production to 
17,500 tons of uranium oxide a year. Production now 
is running at the rate of about 10,000 tons, but AEC 
expects it will reach 17,000 to 18,000 tons a year by 
1959. The commission doesn’t want expansion to go 
beyond this point. Its October decision was based on 
estimates that the nation already has a 10-year supply 
of uranium reserves. 

Gov. Millard Simpson of Wyoming told the com- 
mittee that equipment is being idled in. his state, that 
uranium loans are being called by banks as a result of 
the AEC action. He noted that, despite vague warnings 
that government purchases of uranium might level off, 
the AEC was still negotiating with prospective mill 
operators at the time of its announcement. 

The Westerners want a government stockpiling pro- 
gram, with purchase guarantees extending beyond 1962. 

Both Chmn. Carl Durham (D-N.C.) and Sen. Clinton 
Anderson (D-N.M.) endorsed the stockpiling idea. 

AEC concedes its October action has created “prob- 
lems” in the industry, and is restudying the question. 


Listing of Top Defense Contractors 


Shows General Dynamics Leading the Pack 


The Pentagon’s latest listing of top defense con- 
tractors shows that almost all the 100 companies lead- 
ing the list are now ones that hold contracts for devel- 
opment and production of jet aircraft, missiles and ships, 
or for related equipment and facilities. The volume of 
contracting for heavy ordnance, tanks, and other so- 
called conventional arms continues to drop. 

However, there’s been a little reshuffling among the 
leaders in recent contract awards. The top 10 in dollar 
value of prime contract awards for the January, 1955- 
June, 1957, period are as follows (their rank during the 
January, 1955-June, 1956, period is in parentheses): 

General Dynamics (2); United Aircraft (3); General 
Electric (4); Boeing (5); North American Aviation (1); 
AT&T (6); Lockheed (8); Hughes Aircraft (11); Douglas 
Aircraft (9); McDonnell Aircraft (10). 

On a cumulative basis—total prime contracts from 
July, 1950, to June, 1957—General Motors ranks first, 
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with $7.2-billion of prime awards, or 4.5% of total de- 
fense business placed since Korea. 

General Dynamics’ eminence in the latest listing re- 
flects the company’s role as producer of the Atlas ICBM, 
the B-58 medium bomber, the F-102 and F-106 fighter- 
interceptor aircraft, and nuclear submarines. 


U.S. Makers of Nuclear Power Reactors 


Ask Subsidies to Spur Foreign Sales 


Spokesmen for companies that make nuclear power 
reactors and related equipment are appealing to the 
government for more help ‘in selling reactors abroad. 

Dr. Chauncey Starr, vice-president of North American 
Aviation’s Atomics International Div., called for out- 
right subsidies by the government. He outlined this 
proposal to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 

¢ U.S. companies should be allowed to build atomic 
power plants in foreign countries for the same price that 
the country would pay for a conventional power plant 
of the same capacity, with the U.S. reimbursing the 
American manufacturer for the difference in cost. 

¢ The U.S. should provide nuclear fuel for these 
plants for the cost of conventional fuels, absorbing the 
difference in price itself. 


Electric Co-Ops Protest Plan to Substitute 


Private Loans for Low-Interest REA Money 


The Administration is asking Congress to adopt a 
program under which electric cooperatives would go to 
private lenders for at least part of their capital needs. 

In his Budget Message, Pres. Eisenhower said that 
direct loans from the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion should bear an interest rate reflecting what the 
money cost the Treasury. Under present law, interest 
on these loans is fixed at 2‘¢. Eisenhower also recom- 
mended that private financing be substituted for govern- 
ment loans wherever possible. 

Both proposals are hotly opposed by the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Assn., and are given little 
chance of Congressional approval in this election year. 

The Agriculture Dept. has submitted a draft bill 
aimed at blunting some of the opposition. Under this 
plan, four types of loans would be available to co-ops: 

¢ Direct loans from REA at 2% interest, just as 
now, to the extent that Congress appropriates funds for 
this type of loan. 

¢ Direct REA loans at a higher interest rate. ‘These 
loans would come from funds obtained by REA sale of 
bonds to private investors. 

* Loans from private lenders, negotiated by the co- 
op subject to REA’s approval of interest rate and other 
terms. The loans would be insured by the federal govern- 
ment, with a 1% charge for insurance. 

¢ Uninsured loans by private lenders to co-ops that 
already have loans outstanding at REA. The Secretary 
of Agriculture would give the private lender first lien, 
subordinating the government's own lien. 
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Preserver 


of Peace... 


Official U.S. Army Photo 





A gleam in the radar eye... 


, 


As the Army’s “Explorer” blasted into space, the 
unblinking eye of the AN/FPS-16 Instrumentation 
Radar traced its path and an electronic ‘‘mind”’ 
evaluated its performance. 

These radars, located on the Florida Coast and 
Grand Bahama Island 165 miles away, provided 
information vitally necessary for the successful 
orbiting of the satellite. In addition, they also pin- 
pointed the impact areas of the rocket stages. 


In each of its functions, the accuracy of the 
Instrumentation Radar was crucial in the per- 


formance of “Explorer.” Its ability to track in 
darkness, through clouds, regardless of atmospheric 
conditions, over great distances and to yield data 
that can be reduced immediately to usable form, 
makes it of paramount value in missile launching 
and orbiting. It is planned for use in other U.S. 
missile and satellite launchings at most test ranges. 


RCA is proud that it was chosen to build and 
deliver the AN/FPS-16 . . . the most precise 
tracking radar ever built. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) ® DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Kohler Dispute Splits Probers 


@ Wrangling among members of investigating com- 
mittee delayed hearings on Kohler-Auto Workers’ strike. 


@ Democrats insisted Reuther appear immediately. 
Republicans were as determined that he should not. 
@ Chmn. McClellan’s shift to Republicans’ side 


breaks this stalemate—but committee faces a stormy session. 


The Senate’s racket _ investigating 
committee opened hearings into the 
four-vear-old Kohler Co.-United Auto 
Workers labor dispute this week—but 
only after a political struggle that may 
continue to split the probers during 
what promises to be a long and bitter 
session. 

Sen. John McClellan (D-Ark.), chair 
man of the Senate Select Committee, 
broke political ranks Wednesday morn- 
ing to get the hearings under way. If 
he hadn't, the party-line tangle between 
four Republicans and four Democrats 
on the committee might have lasted 
indefinitely. 
¢ Storm Over Reuther—The issue that 
aroused political passions involved 
Walter Reuther, president of UAW, 
who was standing by to give the union’s 
opening statement on the strike. 

For five days, Republican committee 
members held fast to a determination 
that Reuther should not be allowed to 
appear immediately. First, they said, 
the charges of violence, boycotts, and 
the like should be put on the record 
by those on the scene in the once 
violent but now quiet strike (BW—KFeb 
22°58,p140). 

Democrats were just as insistent that 
Reuther appear before the committee 
immediately, to help set the background 
for the hearings through an opening 
statement. They also said that Her- 
bert Kohler, president of the company, 
should appear before the probers im- 
mediately, with a Kohler statement. 

On the sixth dav, and at the fifth 
preliminary meeting of the committee, 
McClellan gave in, to vote with the 
Republicans and break the stalemate. 
“Otherwise,” explained a committee 
aide, “McClellan would have had to 
disband the committee.”’ 
¢ Heated Exchanges—lhe committec 
sessions were held behind closed doors, 
but the overheated tempers flared into 
the open afterward. At one point, Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) snapped that 
the committee Democrats were “trving 
to protect Walter Reuther.” He 
warned, “If the Democrats do that, 
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they are going to catch hell from the 
American public.” 

Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) re- 
torted angrily that the records of the 
closed sessions should be made public. 
In that way, he said, the public could 
“draw its own conclusions on who's 
protecting who.” 

Although McClellan broke the dead- 
lock, nothing has happened to change 
the basic—and opposed—views of the 
committee members. For more than a 
vear, the probing body operated com- 
paratively free of political differences. 
Now, the prospect is one of continued 
wrangling among committee members. 
¢ Sessions Start—Hearings into the 
Kohler strike issues and conduct began 
within an hour after McClellan’s tie- 
breaking vote change. The chairman 
opened the public sessions with a com- 
ment obviously directed to his commit- 
tee—and Congress. 

“These hearings transcend considera- 
tions of the political fortunes of any 
members of this committee,” McClel- 
lan said. Because of the controversy, no 
time schedule will be set. ‘The hearings 
will go on as long as necessary to bring 
out all of the facts in the labor-manage- 
ment dispute—until “‘a majority of this 
committee is satished” that nothing 
will be brought out in further probing. 

In an opening statement, Kohler 
Co. charged: “In the course of the 
long strike, more than 800 acts of 
violence and vandalism have been com- 
mitted against the Kohler Co.” It said 
it would call 3Q witnesses to support 
this charge. 

UAW countercharged in a prepared 
statement: ““The company $ purpose 
during the 45 months of the Kohler 
strike has been to destrov the local 
union at the Kohler plant.” 
¢ Unionist Called—After the prepared 
statements were read, the committee 
called Allen Graskamp, president of 
Kohler Local 833 of UAW, in Shebov 
gan, Wis., as its first witness. How 
suddenly the committee crystalized its 
program is shown in the fact that Gras- 
kamp was notified in the committec 


room at 10:15 a.m. Wednesday that he 
would be expected to testify at the 
opening of the hearing at 10:30 that 
day. 

The probers wanted to know about 
what Graskamp termed “unbearable 
conditions” in the Kohler plant before 
the strike—warranting, according to 
Graskamp, a walkout against the plumb- 
ingware manufacturer. 

In all, 70 witnesses have been sub- 
poenaed so far—including Kohler’s 30. 
The number is expected to be much 
larger before the hearings end. 
¢ Political Furor—The political strug 
gle before the hearings was, on the 
surface, over committee procedure. ‘I he 
Republicans argued the group should 
proceed as in the past, bringing out the 
evidence step by step. ‘The Democrats 
countered that this isn’t another rack- 
cteering case but an investigation of a 
labor-management dispute that has two 
sides—so the case should first be spelled 
out by the participants. 

Behind the debate was a recognition 
of the effectiveness of Reuther in ora 
torv and debate. ‘The Republicans didn't 
want Reuther setting the tone of the 
hearings. ‘The Democrats did. 

Four procedural — proposals 
brought up during the discussions, 
which grew more heated day by day 
Robert F. Kennedy, the committee 
counsel, suggested that Herbert Kohler 
and Reuther be allowed to make two- 
hour statements at the opening of the 
hearings. ‘This was defeated, 4-to-4. 

Later, Sen. Irving Ives (R-N. Y.) pro- 
posed that attorneys for both parties 
make the statements. This suggestion 
also lost, 4-to-4. So did one by Sen 
Karl Mundt (R-S.D.) that evewitnesses 
be heard “until enough evidence is in 
to call the principals or they request a 
hearing on the charges,” and another 
by Sen. Carl Curtis (R-Neb.) that the 
hearings go on with an understanding 
that neither Reuther nor Kohler would 
be called until the “‘main body” 
dence was in. 

The procedure finally adopted, after 
the McClellan move to end the dead 
lock, is roughly that 
Mundt 
¢ In the Wings—During the commit- 
tee huddles, the big name witnesses 
waited in the wings. Reuther and Kohler 
set up headquarters in hotels. 

The Auto Workers promised — to 
storm” if the committec 
doesn’t center its attention on Kohler 
as much as on UAW. It criticized 
what it called Republican efforts to 
“have us appear defendants.” EN 
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ALL **STEAMED UP"* SINCE 1924 





It hasn't hurt a-bit for the roof of this Belding Heminway Corticelli 
Company textile mill in Putnam, Connecticut, to get “all steamed up” 
through the years! That's because it’s made from Wolmanized® pressure- 
treated lumber . . . the structural material that does stand up, without 
costly maintenance, under the alternating steaming-condensing-drying 
cycles that are inherently a part of textile manufacturing. 

Other types of roof decking, even untreated wood, would have de- 
teriorated long ago. But the Wolmanized decking in this Putnam, Con- 
necticut, mill is as sound and strong as the day it was installed. 

If you are building or modernizing a plant or warehouse, or any 
structure where process moisture, high humidity, decay, or termites 
are problems—look into the use of Wolmanized pressure-treated lumber. 


Wolmanized 








Pressure-Treated Lumber 


Py 
This free 16-page booklet shows where and why to 
use Wolmanized lumber in light and heavy con- 
struction and in process industries to combat ter- 
mites and decay. 


fo ip and Mail —— — — — — — — = —- 
|] Wolman Preservative Dept., Koppers Company, Inc. = 
750 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me the 16-page booklet, “Safeguard Building Dollars with 
Wolmanized Pressure-Treated Lumber.” 





a 
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Taxable Benefits 


Milwaukee judge rule 
strike benefits are taxable as 
income, reversing previous 
court stand. 


Strike benefits are taxable as income 
a Milwaukee federal court judge ruled 
last week in a_ test case involvin; 
Kohler Co. strikers—but applying to any 
union members who receive financia 
aid during walkouts. 

Judge Kenneth P. Grubb reversec 
a federal court decision of last Novem: 
ber that a Kohler striker could deduct 
United Auto Workers benefits a: 
charity (BW —Jan.25'58,p62). 
¢ Not a Gift—“It is the opinion ¢ 
this court that as a matter of law the 
payments to Allen Kaiser (the defend- 
ant Kohler striker) constituted income 
taxable to him and cannot be brought 
within the gift exclusion,” Judge 
Grubb ruled. 

“The payments [of strike benefits] 
were made to its members by the inter- 
national union under a moral obligation 
imposed by its constitution. They 
were made to all strikers pursuant to a 
plan whereby something of value te 
the union was exacted in return from 
the recipient—namely, his continued 
participation in the strike.” 

Judge Grubb said that either reasot 
—moral obligation or compensation for 
services—is “‘sufhicient to prevent the 
payments from being a gift.” 
¢ Appeal Planned—UAW plans to ap 
peal. It contends that strike benefit 
are “no different than help from 
the Red Feather” or anv other welfare 
agency. A similar case involving West 
inghouse Electric strikers in 1955-56 is 
in another federal court. Both are ex 
pected to go to the Supreme Court. 

In the Kohler Co. strike case, Kaiser 

-who joined UAW after the strike 
began—reported ‘$2,669 as income for 
1954 and paid $359 in taxes. He 
declared $565 received from UAW in 
the form of food vouchers, clothing, 
and rent payments as charity. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Service assessed Kaiser 
an additional $108 tax, plus interest, 
notifving him that the $565 from the 
union was taxable income. 
e The Law—Internal Revenue Service 
ruled in 1920 that strike benefits are 
taxable. Noting this, Judge Grubb said 
that although Congress has rewritten 
the tax law since then, it has not moved 
to exempt strike benefits as taxable in- 
come. “Under such circumstances,” he 
said, “administrative interpretation is 
not only entitled to great weight but 
must be held to have received Congres- 
sional approval and to have assumed 
the force and effect of the law.”’ END 
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Its savers are 
an army of monitors 


who help keep 


ood prices competitive 


There’s a difference between the behavior patterns of women 


who save trading stamps and of those who do not save them. This difference 


thas been brought out in recent university and research institute studies. 


These studies show that the housewife who 
saves stamps tends to be a more careful shopper 
than the woman who does not save stamps. Her 
decision to shop at'a store which gives trading 
stamps represents a greater alertness to bar- 
gains. And, she continues to check the wisdom 
of her choice by comparing prices, often down 
to fractions of pennies. 

A market which believes it can pay for stamps 
by hiding as little as a 2% increase in prices 
has to reckon with an army of comparison shop- 
pers who monitor prices daily. All it takes to 
have this policy backfire is detection by a few 
shoppers who studiously compare advertised 


prices not only in newspapers but on their shop- 
ping rounds. 

In her own way, the American housewife is 
as sensitive to values as a professional econo- 
mist. So, it is no coincidence that whenever 
trading stamps are attacked, her voice is among 
the strongest coming to their defense. And, it is 
also no coincidence that more than 30,000,000 
families, alert to the discomforts of inflation, 
collect trading stamps as a means of securing 
extra savings. > Ye 
REFERENCE: “Competition and Trading Stamps in 
Retailing.” Dr. Eugene R. Beem, School of Business 


Administration, University of California. 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
S&H pioneered 61 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash, 


S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 





saves 50% of 
hand unloading cost 


One man handles wet or 
dry, hot or cold bulky mate- 
rials in a fraction of manual 
handling time. Your Roura 

ays for itself before you 
now it... lasts for years 
under toughest usage. 

Makes any truck a dump 
truck . . . attached or de- 
tached in 3 seconds. Also 
available on live skids or with 
wheels or casters. Sizes from 
l6 to 2 cubic yards. 

Roura makes ‘em rugged 

. extra heavy metal... 
continuous-seam welded . . . 
braced and double braced 

balanced for easy opera- 
tion. Thousands in use by the 
biggest names in industry. 


ROURA 


DUMPS ITSELF 


RIGHTS ITSELF 


(a 


LOCKS ITSELF 


---- Se/fDumpin monn 


HOPPER 


| 

| 
WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your | 
letterhead and mail to | 
| 

I 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


SALES. BUILDER 


; . Gas or electric - 

are \%~ 
NA f Qarciot ered, scaled dows 
real Junior avtos; 6 





290 Willow St., Mystic, Conn, 





NOW ...a one inch advertise- 
ment can reach a potential buyer 
for 4/10,000 of $1.00!! 

Inch Rate 4/10,000 


Circulation = 
of + 00 
b at this low price one inch adverti 
in the new NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ESTATI SECTION of Bt SINESS — 
1 the opportunity and market er 
ease your real p rty 
a jaatae details write: 
USINESS WEEK 
CL ASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12, New Vork 36. N. Y. 


REAL 
ft 
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Recession Puts UAW on Edge 


Mounting tension between Auto. Workers and car 
makers now stems more from the business turndown—involving 
layoffs—than from hassles over new contracts. 


Auto labor relations are always un- 
settled in the weeks before the start 
of contract negotiations. Rising tension 
and skittish maneuvering are the rule. 
And, in the buildup to the negotiations, 
wildcat strikes are never unexpected. 

This year there’s a difference. As 
usual, tension is building up. But the 
general economic slowdown and low 
auto sales and lavoffs are more responsi- 
ble than the collective bargaining com- 
ing up at the end of this month. 

The significance of this shouldn't be 
overlooked. It means added problems 
when bargaining does start—beginning 
Mar. 31 between Ford Motor Co. and 
UAW negotiators. Problems like this: 

e UAW has accused) Chrvsler 
Corp. of manipulating production 
standards in an effort to “provoke 
Chrysler workers to close down the 
plants and to precipitate strike action.” 
This is the latest move in a long, often 
acrid hassle over Chrysler's efforts to 
modernize its production standards. 
UAW Pres. Walter Reuther and Chrvs- 
ler’s L. L. Colbert will sit down to- 
gether on Monday to try to untangle 
this involved dispute. If they fail, a na- 
tional strike against Chrvsler could take 
place even before real auto bargaining 
begins. 

e The union pressing General 
Motors not to use a short work week 
to curtail production. It wants GM to 
lay off enough employees to give those 
remaining in the plants 40 hours of 
work a week. According to UAW, the 
laid-off workers would get almost as 
much from state unemployment com- 
pensation and company supplementary 
unemployment benefits as they would 
by working a three-day week. GM was 
considering such a policy even before 
UAW asked for it. 

¢ The union is assailing Ford for 
closing two assembly plants in the 
East (at Buffalo and at Somerville, 
Mass.) without “adequate” provisions 
for workers who will be left without 
jobs. UAW insists that Ford discuss 
now—without waiting until bargaining 
time—the union’s 1958 contract de- 
mands pertaining to displaced workers. 
Ford is willing to offer jobs with 
seniority rights at a new plant in Lorain, 
Ohio, but at this time is in ao mood 
to dicker with UAW over union de- 
mands for moving expenses or sever- 
ance pav for those not willing to move. 
¢ Other Frictions—These major points 
of conflict between UAW and auto 
managements are related more to the 


poor sales performance of 1958 models 
than to the approaching contract expira- 
tions. There are other areas of friction, 
among them the basic economic argu- 
ments over auto pricing and respon- 
sibility for the poor showing being 
made by new models, the high inven- 
tories, and the widespread production 
curtailments and lavofts. 

¢ At Chrysler—Chrvsler’s problems are 
far more complex than either GM’s or 
Ford's. They revolve around the com- 
pany’s astonishing fall in the market 
(page 23) and its two-year campaign 
for production standards changes. 

Chrysler ran into trouble with UAW 
on standards about a year ago. After 
union officials denounced company 
executives with such intemperate words 
as “a stupid management which does 
not alwavs tell the truth,” Colbert and 
Reuther got together to work out an 
understanding under which 1957 
models would be produced. 

When 1958 models began going 
down the assembly lines last fall, 
trouble broke out again. During day-to- 
day arguments Chrysler operations were 
stopped frequently for one cause or 
another. UAW-—with an eve on sales 
charts—now accuses Chrvsler of not 
really caring whether the production 
standards dispute could be solved, be- 
cause it couldn’t sell the cars anyway. 
e Exchange—A few days ago, Reuther 
wrapped up all the union complaints 
in a letter to Colbert proposing that 
they meet again. 

“Chrvsler workers believe that the 
Chrysler Corp. is attempting to make 
them scapegoats for Chrysler's high in- 
ventories and low sales by sending “them 
home early each dav for allegedly not 
meeting proper production standards,” 
Reuther said in his letter to the auto 
corporation head. 

[Thev] believe that the company is 
changing established and _ negotiated 
production standards to provoke 
Chrvsler workers to close down the 
plants and to precipitate strike action.” 

Colbert replied, proposing a time and 
place for a face-to-face meeting with 
Reuther. At the same time, he com- 
mented, “It seems to me that [the pro- 
posed] meeting would be unnecessary 
if vou and vour associates in the UAW 
would recognize that we at Chrysler 
must be competitive and are entitled 
to the same work performance from our 
emplovees as our principal com- 
petitors receive from their employees 
who are members of vour union.” END 
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American Business Leaders 
point the way... 


What are some of the important factors 
which influence decisions by the manage- 
ment of large U. S. concerns when it comes 
to overseas investments? 

¢ Substantial tax and duty exemptions 

e Ample supply of raw materials and 
high-quality labor 

¢ Choice location, in terms of shipping 
facilities and distance to major 
marketing areas 

e Attractive electric power rates 

e Ideal climate 

Cuba offers all of these, plus an expand- 
ing consumer market of its own. There is 
no discrimination between foreign and 
domestic capital, no restrictions of profits. 

Among the U.S. companies with large 
plants presently under construction in 
Cuba: United States Rubber Company— 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company— 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company—Reynolds 
Metals Company. 


There is ample room for your business in 
Cuba, also. For more information write the 
Industrial Development Department of 
Cia. Cubana de Electricidad, an investor- 
owned company which provides 90% of 
the electricity distributed in the nation and 
which has in progress a $197 million ex- 
pansion program that will double generat- 
ing capacity by 1961. 


Report by famed Stanford Research 
Institute points to KENAF, a nat- 
ural fiber similar to jute, as a poten- 
tial new agricultural and industrial 
activity for Cuba. For information 
regarding the KENAF report, con- 
tact Compania Cubana or Area 
Development Dept., American & 
Foreign Power Co., Two Rector St., 


New York 6. 


Compania Cubana de Electricidad 


APARTADO I7IS—HAVANA, CUBA 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 





ORDINARY PHOSPHORS — ceacaane shows the “just right” size 
particles mixed with those that are too small. Result? Less light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 20TH FLUORESCENT 
ANNIVERSARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


New G-E 
Fluorescents with 


Bonus Phosphor 





give you 7 to 9% more 
light at no added cost! 


What specifically does it mean to your company—now 
that General Electric has found a way to throw away the 
small—and least efficient—phosphor particles and save 
the bigger and brighter ones? 

It means added light worth ! 


purchases if you have a store or factory. 


s to twice your yearly lamp 
It means 2 to 3 
times as much added light as your yearly lamp purchases 
for offices and schools, 

And it’s another reason why you get even more for all 
your lighting costs when you specify G-E 40-watt fluores- 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


“BONUS PHOSPHORS” are all the “just right” size. This means 
you get 7 to 9% more light. (800 times magnification in all 3 photos) 


HUMAN HAIR — Magnified 800 times. Compare this with the 
microscopic particles that G.E. separates. Hair measures 3/1000” thick. 


cent lamps. The “Bonus Phosphor” is now available in 
G-E 40-watt and the new Power-Groove—and will soon be 
used in all G-E fluorescent lamp types. For the whole 
“Bonus Phosphor” story, write: General Electric Co., 


Large Lamp Dept. BW-38, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Cost of Living: What's Happening tolt 


Cost of 


Living Clothing Housing 


Rent Only 


Janvary, 100.6 97.0 96.7 107.5 
January, 1086 = §=109.9 103.8 110.6 
January, 13.1 115.0 107.0 116.0 
Janvary, 113.9 113.1 104.6 121.1 
Janvary, 115.2 113.1 104.9 127.8 
Janvary, 14.3 110.6 103.3 129.5 
Janvary, 14.6 = 109.2 104.1 131.4 


January, 62 «6112.8 106.4 134.2 
February WF 6113.6 106.1 134.2 
March V8.9 = 113.2 106.8 134.4 
April 19.3 113.8 106.5 134.5 
May W996 114.6 106.5 134.7 
June 1202 116.2 106.6 135.0 


July 1208 8 =6117.4 106.5 135.2 
August 21.0 117.9 106.6 135.4 
September 121.1 117.0 107.3 135.7 
October 121.1 116.4 107.7 136.0 
November 121.6 116.0 107.9 136.3 
December 121.6 116.1 107.6 136.7 


jan., 1958 122.3 118.2 10a Ss 47 1368 








Govsiness wees 


Dote Dept of Labor, Bureay of Lobor Stotistics 


——___—— ~ a ——EEE ~ 


Weather’s Boost to Food Prices 


Brings Wage Hikes to 1.3-Million 


Some 1.3-million workers will receive cost-of-living 
increases of 2¢ or 3¢ an hour under the Dept. of Labor's 
mid-January c-of-] index—122.3% of average 1947-49 
prices. The biggest group, a million workers in the 
auto industry, will receive 3¢ c-of-1 boosts on the eve of 
the start of contract bargaining in the industry (page 98). 

Other workers in farm equipment and aircraft plants 
will get 2¢ increases. 

The sharp c-of-] increase to a record high is attributed 
to soaring food prices, caused by freezing weather and 
excessive rains in the Southeast and Texas. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there would have 
been only a “negligible increase” otherwise. 

Ewan Clague, BLS commissioner, said that the next 
couple of months do not promise “much relief from 
high prices.” Food costs will probably stay or even 
go higher. For employers this means wage bargaining 
in the spring under even stronger pressure for raises. 


Sears’ Dealings With Shefferman Lead 
To Move to Upset “No Union” Vote 


Employer clients of Labor Relations Associates, Inc., 
consultant Nathan W. Shefferman’s organization, may 
be facing new union troubles as a result of recommenda- 
tions now before the National Labor Relations Board. 

Senate committee probings into Shefferman’s affairs 
last year revealed that his services were widely—and 
successfully—used by many employers to keep unions 
out or to bring friendly unions in. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. was a key client among 475 
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employers on Shefferman’s books (BW—Nov.9’57,p32). 
Last week, this fact was made the basis of a recom- 
mendation placed before the NLRB by Jerome D. 
Fenton, the board’s general counsel, for dismissal of 
NLRB orders covering union representation rights at 
a Sears outlet in Boston. 

Acting on a request by the Retail Clerks’ International 
Assn., Fenton called to the attention of the board testi- 
mony that Shefferman’s firm fostered a workers’ council 
at the Boston store to keep the RCIA out. Employees 
then voted “no union” in an NLRB election. 

Fenton also noted that other testimony before the 
Senate committee indicated that Sears, through - Shef- 
ferman, favored the Teamsters in another bargaining 
unit election. 

The Sears recommendation is considered a test. If 
the board supports the Fenton position and orders new 
elections, it could be precedent for similar moves against 
other Shefferman clients. 


“Misstatements” in Campaign Leaflet 


Void Union’s Representation Victory 


The National Labor Relations Board ruled last week 
that a union may not exceed “bounds of legitimate cam- 
paign propaganda” in, organizing leaflets. #he board 
threw out a representation election won by the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists at the Kawneer Co. in Chi- 
cago, ordered its employees polled again. 

Two days before the first election, IAM passed out 
leaflets purporting to list “some of the many benefits” 
won by employees of a neighboring plant in an IAM 
contract just signed. After the election, management 
protested that “false and misleading” statements in the 
leaflets had influenced employees to vote for the union. 

IAM said it made an, honest mistake. On the basis of 
the admission, the NLRB regional office in Chicago rec- 
ommended certifying the union. The board refused to 
do so. It ruled that the material “misstated” was within 
IAM’s “special knowledge” and could have been checked 
easily by the union—but Kawneer employees had neither 
the time nor the opportunity to check or evaluate [AM’s 
claims. 

a 7 a 


Meany’s Pressure Finally Merges 
AFL and CIO in Michigan 


The Michigan CIO and AFL united this week after 
a two-year deadlock was resolved at a special convention 
ordered by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. The merger 
was the first under the pressure of powers delegated to 
Meany at the last AFL-CIO convention. It’s expected 
to serve as a warning to CIO and AFL bodies in other 
key industrial states to consolidate quickly—or else. 

Michigan AFL leaders called for a boycott of the 
Meany-ordered convention, but AFL-CIO spokesmen 
reported that 60% of the state’s 250,000 AFL members 
were represented. Most of the holdouts are in the build- 
ing trades, still closely allied to Teamsters Pres. James R. 
Hoffa in the Midwest. 
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SILICONE NEWS 


Electronics Go Miniature 


@ Silicones Provide the Means 


SMALLER, STRONGER MIDGETS WITH SILICONES—Smaller, always smaller. 
Save weight, save space. These are standard in electronic specifications. As 
a result today’s miniatures for home, industry and defense often pack as much 


power as their bigger predecessors. 


But when heavy work loads are con- 


centrated in small units, heat problems frequently arise. Here’s how Dow 
Corning Silicones help subdue the heat and make possible the highest 


efficiency for these electronic midgets. 





RUBBER SKULL-CAP — SAC’s 
Snarks have silicones on the brain. 
Delicate electronic “thinking” centers 
in these missiles are embedded in 
RTV Silastic*, the Dow Corning 
silicone rubber that vulcanizes at 
room temperature. 


Northrop Aircraft, producer of the 
Snark, finds that RTV Silastic fills a 
multitude of needs. First, it’s easy 
and fast to apply ... they squeeze 
it from a gun as you would a caulking 
compound. It sets up to a rubbery 
solid within 24 hours. Then come 
the operational advantages: RTV 
Silastic cushions the circuits against 
vibration or rough handling, protects 
against moisture, improves electrical 
properties, and is easily repaired with 
more RTV when it’s necessary to 
open a unit for repairs. 


No other material could supply these 
features and withstand heat inethe 
bargain. That’s why, for the Snark’s 
intricate electronic brains, skull 
sessions start under RTV Silastic. 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





“MIGHTY MITE” — To provide 
power in certain electronic control 
systems, Minneapolis-Honeywell has 
evolved a tiny new Servo motor. No 
larger than a golfball, and weighing a 
mere two ounces, this little unit none- 
theless develops a stall torque of 
0.75 ounce inches and will withstand 
operating temperatures of 500 F 
and higher. 

Secret of the Servo’s efficiency? Sili- 
cones. Dow Corning insulating resins 
and molding compounds are used 
extensively. They make sure of the 
mighty mite’s ability to stand up under 
heavy duty. Designed to drive various 
of Honeywell’s control system assem- 





blies, such as calibrators, synchros, 
and similar components, the Servo is 
a fine example of how space and 
weight can be saved with silicones. 


IT TAKES PULL — Solenoids are 
magnetic coils that “suck in” a metal 
plunger to activate a circuit, and 
they’re rated on their pull. Naturally, 
you'd expect this pulling power to 
diminish with size. But with silicone 
insulation you actually get more pull 
in a smaller package. 

By using Dow Corning silicone 
insulating components and Sylkyd* 
enameled magnet wire, the West 
Coast Electrical Manufacturing Corp- 
oration, of Los Angeles, produces 
miniature solenoids of surprising 
strength. The WESCO A-1l, for ex- 
ample, weighs only 21% ounces, yet 





can pull 314 pounds. An intermittent 
duty unit, the A-1 saves space and 
weight for manufacturers of industrial 
computers or airborne electronics sys- 
tems. Another big plus: Silicones in- 
crease the solenoid’s rated service life 
five times! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on any of these silicone products 


ATLANTA SOSTON 


or applications, write Dept. 223. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS OETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


CANADA: COW COPNING SILICONES LTO . TORONTO SREAT ORTTAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTO... LONOON FRANCE: ST. GOBAIN, FARIS 
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Although the stock market has been confined to a narrow 
SOL STOGr 


COmPOSIT 
PRICED INDE bouncing around. Most are dropping sharply, others are 


range since its October low, specific stock groups are 


wai working up. In this kind of action, traders watch . 


95 
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Stocks With Lots of Movement 











HESE CHARTS—contrasting the ani- Bir: SES ASE 
eqs mated activity of specific stock ——— - 
CEMENT groups against the relative rigidity of : kite 
over-all stock prices—highlight one 4 
cons: 2 thing: You have to ignore the averages 
: if you want to make profits in 1958. 
100 It’s apparent that the market aver- 
ages, which have moved in a narrow 
95 Bi band since October (above), disguise 


the fact that particular groups have 
bounced all over (charts, left and right). 
And these fast movers—whether thev've 
plunged deep, bucked the trend, or just 
-~ zigzagged sharply—carrv sizable profits 
bd ou with each definite movement. 


OFFICE & BUSINESS ¢ Short-Termer’s Heyday—The diverse 
EQUIPMENT patterns of stock prices now current in 


105 — the market favor the short-term trader 
(one who is willing to risk his cash 


100 within a six-month period), and work 
a os against both long-term investors and 
95 — —- 
out-and-out speculators. 


Day-to-day speculation, for example, 


EGS Sees ear 




















has lost some of its glamor now that 

OStinatesrtaray | seantins {| there isn’t enough cash flowing into the 
; market to make prices jump. And in 

Ws * vestors out for capital gains are hard- 
SHIPBUILDING | pressed to find them if they are betting 


on a fresh spurt in the sticky averages 
Investors with income as their main 
objective have switched into the tradi- 
tional defensive issues—which don’t 
show much movement. 

¢ Catching the Turns—-But a market 
that is sluggish paradoxic: lly offers op 
portunities for big gains. Short-term 
traders with both skill and nerve have 
been riding the bandwagon of certain 
groups th: it make swift advances—such 
as the airlines and gold right now—and 
sliding off when they think the band 
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BUSINESS CARD 
THAT KEEPS 
REMINDING! 


Put your business card copy on a 
Barton Pencil. Present it with pride. 
Remind prospects and customers of 
your company, your product, 
your service. 

It costs less than lunches 
. and it lasts! 









We'd like you to compare 
the Barton with the very 
best. For free sample, 
send us your busi- 
ness card! 


“you're there” with . 


SHAW- BARTON 


andar and Specialty Advertising 


SALES OFFICES IN yey cities 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT. COSHOCTON, OHIO 











Stumbling Blocks? 


Japan’s largest commercial bank, 
The Fuji Bank Ltd., with its wide 
range of services, can help you 
clear the way for trade and com- 
merce throughout the Far East. 


Our New York office is at 42 
Broadway—in London, Finsbury 
Circus—where a vast knowledge 
of the Far East and a_ hearty 
greeting await you. Domo_ari- 
gato gozaimasu. 


THE FUJI BANK ttb. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, 
Overseas Offices : 

New York @ London e@ Calcutta 

187 Branches throughout . Japan 


Tokyo 
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wagon is ready to lurch into a ditch. 

These traders can also sell short, 
making money out of groups, such as 
the steels, that they figure are headed 
for a fall. This accounts for the rise in 
short-interest positions in some of the 
market’s losers. Bethlehem Steel, for 
instance, had a short position of 134,- 
000 shares in mid-February; Lukens 
Steel had 83,000 and U.S. Steel, 229,- 
000. Although it’s a technical sign of 
bullishness, a rise in short interest indi- 
cates traders are betting that stock 
prices will go lower. In mid-February, 
short-interest holdings totaled 3.9- mil- 
lion shares, up more than 1-million 
since mid-January. 

Traders also are in a good spot to 
catch the swings of those stock groups 
that shift rapidly with the tides. In 
the past two weeks, for example, ship- 
building stocks moved in opposite di- 


rections, first up 4.3%, then down 
11.1% 
¢ Always There—Diverse movements 


are not unusual for the stock market. 
In fact, cross-currents are more common 
than a basic shift up or down. And 
even when most stocks are rising or 
falling, some issues run counter to the 
trend. 

In the 1955-57 bull market, specific 
groups moved unevenly. When con- 
sumers were spurring the economy in 
1954 and early 1955, consumer goods 
stocks hit their peaks. Then in late 
i955 and 1956, the capital goods stocks 
showed the biggest rise. 
¢ Against the Trend—But in today’s 
sluggish bear market, the varied patterns 
are much more conflicting. For specific 
stock groups are generally moving in 
relation to the business conditions in 
their own backyard. And although 
many of these are declining with the 
economy, there are a good number that 
are able to counter the downward trend. 

The utilities are proving once again 
that they're good choices in a recession. 
This week, Standard & Poor’s 50-utili- 
ties index is only a few decimal points 
below its 1957-1958 high. 

Other traditional defensive issues are 
also chalking up new 1957-1958 highs 
each week. Last week, biscuit bakers, 
soaps, and the composite of retail stores 
all registered highs for the past 14 
months on S&P’s index. 
¢ Surprise Performers—Even more re- 
warding to traders than these defensive 
diechards are the advances being made 
by surprise gainers. The airlines, for 
example, sold off more severely than the 
market as a whole during 1957, and by 
year’s end S&P’s airline index hit 17.61 
—its lowest point since early 1954. But 
in the past few weeks airline stocks have 
spurted, climbing 20.4% in seven 
weeks on S&P’s index. The airlines got 
a boost when the Civil Aeronautics 
Board agreed to a 4% rise in fares, plus 

1 additional $1 a ticket—an average 


gain of about 6.6% for the trunk lines. 

Other groups displaying _ striking 
strength are gold, cement, and office 
and business equipment stocks. And 
traders have been able to turn some 
profits in textiles and farm equipment 
stocks, up over 10% in one compiler’s 
index from their 1957 close. 

Many traders will buy three or four 
issues in a specific group rather than 
risk all their eggs on one stock. But 
gambling on a single issue sometimes 
pays off. For example, most tobacco 
stocks have done well in the last six 
months, but P. Lorillard has performed 
spectacularly, more than doubling since 
last fall, despite last week’s dive (BW— 
Feb.22°58,p150). 

On the downside, traders who have 
sold short have been able to make 
money in such stock groups as mining, 
crude oils, rubber, and dlectric equip- 
ment. 
¢ What Omen—The strength of spe- 
cific stock groups encourages many 
brokers to be optimistic about stock 
prices. They feel the market as a whole 
may be less vulnerable than is suggested 
by the over-all averages. It’s their belief 
that the erosion in individual issues has 
been so drastic that another wholesale 
liquidation is unlikely unless the econ- 
omy deteriorates markedly. They also 
say that the strength of the “markets 
within the market” shows that investors 
are demonstrating sophistication, and 
giving recognition to solid performers, 
not big names. 

But most analysts dismiss this think- 
ing as a “broker's concept of a bear 
market’’—the broker being regarded as a 
“nice guy with his two feet firmly 
planted in the clouds.” 

They say that most of the consistent 
gainers today are likely to be stocks of 
companies that can show rising earnings 
in the face of a downturn or those that 
benefit from the changing credit situa- 
tion. 

Though most professionals acknowl- 
edge cheerfully that certain groups are 
churning around with benefit to those 
trading in their stock they discount 
the theory that this represents a strong 
market. Says one pro: “When the 
market sits around waiting as it has for 
the past few months, it’s usually wait- 
ing for a signal to go down.” 
¢ Chance for Profit—Yet profits are 
available even if the market averages 
show a sharp drop. As long as the cur- 
rent market does not enter a bearish 
phase that would drag down the aver- 
ages by, say, 20% many professional 
traders hold that a good many stocks 
will show handsome gains. As one an- 
alyst sums up, “This is not the time 
for buymg with your eyes shut. But 
if you know an industry that looks as 
if it can withstand a drop in business, 
the chances are that it will do well in 
the market.” END 
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Up with the Whirlybirds . . . 


What helps this helicopter hover? It's an engineering principle — angle of tilt of rotor 
blades and speed of revolution. What's at the heart of the rotor assembly? Among other 
things, this rugged spring and tension bar made by an A.S.C. Division. The same exact- 
ing “‘aircraft quality’’ that produces these and hundreds of other high duty aircraft 
springs is available to manufacturers in any industry whose standards demand the best. 













Write for a copy of ‘‘How to Solve Your Spring 
Design Problems” to learn how early consul- 
tation with the spring manufacturer results in 
improved design and performance. 







Associated Spring Corporation General Offices: Bristol, Connecticut 
Wallace Barnes Division, Bristol, Conn. and Syracuse, N. Y. Raymond Manufacturing Division, Corry, Penna. William D. Gibson Division, Chicago 14, Ill 
B-G-R Division, Plymouth and Ann Arbor, Mich. Ohio Division, Dayton, Ohio Milwaukee Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Seaboard Pacific Division, Gardena, Calif. F. N. Manross and Sons Division, Bristol, Conn. Dunbar Brothers Division, Bristol, Conn. 
Cleveland Sales Office, Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco Sales Office, Saratoga, Calif. Wallace Barnes Steel Division, Bristol, Conn 






Canadian Subsidiary: The Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario and Montreal, Quebec 
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In The Markets 


Treasury Continues Stretchout of Debt 





In Wake of Cut in Reserve Requirements 


Taking advantage of the Federal Reserve's cut in 
reserve requirements, the Treasury this week made an 
offering of an 84-year bond, paying 3‘, for cash. 

The bond market was a little surprised that the 
Treasury was marketing another intermediate issue so 
quickly after its refunding last month, when it offered 
both intermediate and long-term bonds (BW —Feb.15 
'58,p140). Some money men questioned whether a 
continuation of a stretchout in the maturity of the debt 
was feasible in a recession. With the increase in bank 
reserves, though, the ‘Treasury should have no difficulty 
in its financing. 

However, the entire banking community feels that the 
reduction in reserve requirements, though welcome, is 
a disappointment. ‘This is evident from the drop in gov- 
ernment security prices after the Fed action. Although 
the market recovered, it was plainly saving that the Fed 
has not moved so fast as economic conditions warranted. 

It is probable that the money managers will take fur- 
ther easing action once the Treasury financing is out of 
the way. The first step is likely to be a reduction in the 
discount rate, currently 23%. Since the cut in reserve 
requirements, the discount rate, as bond dealer Aubrey 
G. Lanston puts it, is “even more out of touch with 
market conditions.” 

It is true that the Fed has not changed the discount 
rate so fast when money is becoming easy as it has when 
money is tightening. But the failure of the Fed to move 
now suggests that it is still following a cautious policy. 
\nd its small reduction in reserve requirements supports 
this conclusion. 

hus, a new wave of increases in bond prices awaits 
further Fed action. As it now stands, a cut in the dis- 
count rate will only tend to confirm the present level 
of prices 

Most dealers are hoping that the Fed will follow up 
with another reduction in reserve requirements, which 
would give the market a real stimulus. 

Most dealers feel that the bull market in bonds still 
has a good way to go. But they are waiting for the Fed 
to act—and confirm their expectations. 


Market Sag Slows—But Not Enough 


To Foreshadow a Decisive Rally 


The stock market's retreat—20 points on the Dow- 
Jones industrial index in February—slowed somewhat 
this week. On Wednesday, a flurry of buying activity 
pushed the index up for the first time after five succes- 
sive days of lower prices. Partly it was a technical cor- 
rection to the slump, partly a reaction to news that 
consumer prices were nsing to record highs despite the 
recession, 
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But volume on the rally was thin, and analysts tended 
to doubt the rise was a signal for further bullish action. 
In fact, most Wall Street professionals feel that if vol- 
ume increases, it will do so on the selling end. And this 
could force a sharp new break in prices. 

What worries these observers is that neither the Ad- 
ministration’s optimism nor the Fed’s easier credit policy 
is stimulating the averages. Each time good news is 
announced, the market has resisted it, and stock prices 
have dwindled. This has convinced observers that the 
market will respond favorably only to concrete signs of 
business improvement. 

Some brokers feel encouraged that the market has 
managed to stay above its December lows in the face of 
bad news. They say this means the averages should 
hold steady. But most professionals are resigned to a 
downhill movement, interrupted by feeble rallies. And 
more and more analysts are saying that a climax to the 
current lull will come in March or early April. 


Issue of Los Angeles Transit Bonds 


Spurned by Prospective Investors 


The troubles of transit authorities were magnified 
this week as Wall Street turned a chilly shoulder to Los 
Angeles’ plans to offer a $40-million bond issue—designed 
to finance revamping of the city’s transit facilities. 

Leaders of a prospective underwriting syndicate for 
the bonds, Bear, Stearns & Co. and John Nuveen & Co., 
report they've had trouble lining up institutional in- 
vestors ever since Moody's Investors Service gave the 
bonds a “Ba”—or lower medium grade—rating. The in- 
vestment houses have until this Monday to exercise an 
option to buy the bonds. But by midweek, it appeared 
doubtful—“unless some big deals came through’—that 
the issue, several vears in the planning, would be 
marketed. 

Underwriters say the lack of confidence in the Los 
Angeles bonds is not confined to this single transit issue. 
Transit business in many cities has been on the down- 
grade in recent years, and it’s becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to interest institutions in such issues. 


The Market Briefs 


Short-term interest rates were down again this week, 
led by the 91-day Treasury bill rate, which fell from 
1.7°%, to 1.2%, the lowest in three years. Rates on bank- 
ers’ acceptances, commercial paper, and finance company 
paper were also reduced. These cuts indicate both a 
lack of interest in borrowing and an excess of short-term 
funds in the hands of investors. ‘They mean that it will 
be difficult for commercial banks, which are holding to 
a prime lending rate of 4%, to maintain their rates. 


Futures prices on lard are the new target for com- 
modities speculators. They're showing firm strength, 
following further declines in stocks for the first time in 
many years, Chicago holdings of lard stocks for mid- 
February were actually below Feb. 1. And with fewer 
hogs on the farms, and the peak period of slaughtering 
over, lard output could be below 1956-57. 
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‘makes copies in 


4 seconds” 
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wo 


The *“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine 


...it’s the fastest way to copy-—try it! 


’ 


The easy-to-use ‘‘Thermo-Fax’”’ Copying 
Machine is the only All-Electric, dry 
process copy maker. You make copies in 
4 seconds by electricity alone. You elim- 
inate chemicals, negatives. You get your 
copies for as littie as 5¢ each. Try it. 
Use it on your own everyday business 


communications, on any forms you now 
must retype or duplicate. You'll see how 
the clean, modern simplicity of dry proc 
ess copying can save you time and money 
over any other copy method. For your 
demonstration, call your nearby dealer. 
Or for details, send the coupon below. 


IN 4 SECONDS 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY-— where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow :+-++++s 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., Dept. HR-318 


Send me a copy 


eR ODUCT o, 


*eseanc™ 


of your informative new book, “Better Business Communications,” 


St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


and ful! details on clean, 


iry process copying efficien 


COMPANY 


The terms “Thermo-Fax" and “‘Secretary”’ are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & Mf; 











A banker takes a long look at Puerto Rico 


-_— 
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wee Carl Brunner sees is 
| 


OLTESS. 

He should know. Mr. Brunner ts 
vice president in charge of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank’s Puerto 
Rican branches. And this year 
Chase Manhattan celebrates its 
25th anniversary of at-the-spot 
services to the Commonwealth 

During these 25 years, Chase 
Manhattan has been part and par- 
cel of 


nomic and industrial growth. 


an almost ine redible ceco- 


40,000 Jobs 


In 1948, “Operation Bootstrap” 
went into effect. In the ten vears 
since, more than five hundred new 
factories, with an investment of 
more than $300,000,000, have been 
established on the Island. Forty 
thousand jobs have been created 


for Puerto Rico’s men and women, 





_ 


View of a modern industrial development in the San Juan area, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


and it is interesting to note that 
one in five of these plants does busi- 


ness with Chase Manhattan. 


Progress 
Tall buildings have risen. Express 
highways now weave communities 
together. Modern hotels cater to a 
growing tourism, 

The span of a single decade has 
doubled the living standard of the 
Puerto Rican people, which is the 
second highest in all Latin America. 
Today their national income is bet- 
ter than a billion dollars a year. 

But these examples of progress 
are only the beginnings of an even 
brighter future. 

Close Ties 
The people at Chase Manhattan 
know this well because they know 
Puerto Rico. Chase Manhattan 
branches are staffed with experi- 


enced personnel whose knowledge 
of ‘local conditions is sympathetic 
and intimate. Bank officers serve 
Puerto Rico personally, and give 
individual attention to the many 
problems that come before them. 

Thus for a quarter century has 
Chase Manhattan served Puerto 
Rico. The bank is proud of the part 
it has had in the Island’s extraor- 
dinary progress, and confident of 
Puerto Rico’s future. 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


NEW YORK 
Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Deposit In urance Corp, 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK New federal tax laws and Treasury regulations in the investment and 
MAR. 1. 1958 estate planning field may affect your filing in April: 





¢ The Internal Revenue Service now says that as an individual you can’t 
deduct the cost of checking into a new business venture unless you actually 
“enter into” the deal for profit. The new rule—which reverses a 35-year-old 
IRS practice—applies to most transactions on or after Sept. 23, 1957. 


¢ There’s a break for owners of “growth savings certificates”—a special 
savings account handled mostly by Midwest banks. You no longer have to 
A BUSINESS WEEK report earnings annually. Instead, you can treat the certificates—which are 
issued at a discount, then rise in redemption value—like E bonds. That is, 
you can defer the tax until redemption date, if you wish. 


SERVICE ¢ The “cost basis” rule as applied to restricted stock options—when 
the options are exercised by heirs—has been eased. 


Suppose an executive has an option to buy stock at $80. He dies 
without exercising his option, and on the date of the valuation of his 
estate the stock is selling at $90. His heirs assume his rights, and decide 
to exercise the option at the $80 price. Later they sell at $100. 


Under the new law, the heirs’ cost basis is $90—so their taxable gain 
is just $10. Under old law, this would have meant a $20 taxable profit. 


If you have long-term capital gains and income from dividends, you 
may benefit from the new IRS dividend credit ruling (BW—Feb.8’58,p102). 
The law says you can take a credit of 4% of taxable dividends received, 
but not more than 4% of your taxable income. Up until now, IRS has said 
that your total taxable income for this purpose should be reduced by 50% 
of your long-term capital gains—where you use the “alternative” method 
of figuring the gains tax separately. 


Now IRS tells you to disregard this limitation, despite contrary in- 
structions on Schedule J (1040). The new base for computing the 4% 
maximum includes this 50% of long-term gains, thus providing a broader 
taxable income base from which up to 4% may be deducted. Refunds can 
be claimed for the years 1954-1956; the last day for filing a claim for 1954 
is Apr. 15—next month. 


¢ Be sure to take advantage of the new tax benefit given to shareholders 
in regulated investment companies (BW—Jan.11’58,p125). The new law 
allows the shareholder to report on his tax return his share of the company’s 
undistributed capital gains for the year, and at the same time, take credit 
himself for the taxes the company has paid on this share. 


Warning: The rule may be applied by an individual taxpayer only if 
(1) the investment company actually has paid the 25% tax on retained 
capital gains; and (2) the taxpayer has received from the company a copy 
of special tax form 2439. 


Here are some pending tax items to keep your eye on: 


¢ IRS will have within a few days a new set of instructions on how to 
report reimbursed business expenses. This is aimed mainly at taxpayers 
who get large, flat sums of expense money. It will be applicable for 1958; 
you needn’t bother with it this April (BW—Feb.22’58,p40). 


¢ A broad bill would let investment companies pass along to their 
shareholders the tax exemption of income from municipal bonds in which 
PAGE 109 the companies had invested. Probable effects, if passed: (1) investment com- 
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panies might start to buy municipals in large quantities; (2) interest rates 
on these bonds might trend down—maybe as much as 1%; and (3) personal 
holding company shareholders might benefit. 


¢ Professional partnerships (doctors, lawyers, etc.) are awaiting word 
from IRS on whether they can set up qualified pension plans and get the 
same tax treatment as corporations. Ruling expected any day. 


¢ Whether life insurance proceeds can be taken over by the government 
to satisfy deceased’s tax debt will be ruled on by the Supreme Court— 
probably later in the year. 


Idea for woodworkers: If you’re looking for special effects with fine 
grains and exotic woods, you might try your hand with veneers. 


Fine face veneers, mounted on a base wood, cost around 40% less than 
the solid lumber—and frequently a rare wood will be sold in veneer only. 
Skillfully veneered panels don’t shrink, expand, or crack and are far stronger 
than a solid piece. What’s more, veneers are more uniform in color and grain 
than solids, and are perfectly smooth—which means easier finishing. 


A small “pony” veneer press (about $25), urea resin glue, a veneer saw 
(about $2), and veneer pins are about all you need to start. A useful book 
for beginners is Practical Veneering, by Heyward (Lippincott, $3.95). 


Now ready for home craftsmanship is a new economy model combina- 
tion saw, disc sander, lathe, drill press, and horizontal drill—the Shopsmith 
Mark 2 ($180). 


Camera closeups: 


¢ Now you can take indoor color pictures without flash bulbs. The new 
Super Anscochrome, Tungsten (with a film speed rating of ASA 100) can be 
used with existing indoor artificial lighting and a fast lens. No other light 
need be introduced. Also, the film speed can be doubled by having the film 
“custom processed” after use. The film is now available in 20 exposures, 35 
mm. ($2.35 per roll); 120 rolls ($1.75) will go on sale Apr. 1. 


* Box camera users soon will be able to buy a miniature flash bulb the 
same size as an M2 bulb, but as powerful as the standard No. 5 “peanut” 
bulb. General Electric’s new PowerMite M5 when used in a 3-in. reflector 
matches the larger bayonet-base No. 5 in light output. An M5B blue lamp 
also will be introduced for shooting outdoor color film indoors or to reduce 
strong shadows when shooting outdoors. (M5, 14¢; M5B, 17¢.) 


Would you like to drive through Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the 
U.S.S.R.? The price tag on tours is about $165 for a 14-day trip including 
hotels, with four days in Moscow, and use of a new car. Eight weeks are 
required for preparations (vehicle documentation, tourist visa, reservations). 
Write to Auto-Europe, 25 West 58th Street, New York City. 


Executive chef: Here’s the recipe for oyster pan roast, a best seller at 
Grand Central Oyster Bar in New York. Use 8 freshly opened oysters, a pat 
of butter, 1 tablespoon chili sauce, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire, a few drops 
lemon juice, celery salt, paprika, 4 cup cream, dry toast. Boil all ingredients 
except cream, 1 minute, stirring constantly. Add cream, return to boil and 
pour over toast. Add more paprika. (Clams or precooked lobster or shrimp 
may be substituted.) 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 1, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








V-BELTS 


MOST DARING TEST OF ITS KIND 





Proves unequaled match-ability of U.S. Rubber V-Belts 


We wanted to see what climate and what age might 


do to U.S. Rubber V-Belts. Would they still match? 


Sticking our chin out, we picked at random —right from 
stock (and without measurement )—a size C-144 U.S. 
Rubber V-Belt from each of six different cities across the 
country. Each belt was shipped in a sealed carton which 
was not opened until the six were put on a single drive. 


Result: All six belts matched. 


And to prove this was no accident, we performed the 


Mechanical Goods Division 








same test with hundreds of U.S. Rubber V-Belts. Again 
the matching was flawless. 


You may never have to put your V-Belts to such an 
extreme test of “match-ability”, but it is good to know 
that U. S. Rubber’s method of building belts—up to 
15 feet—and other engineering advances, assure you 
of a perfect match, anywhere, any time. 


Contact any “U.S.” power transmission distributor, o1 
write us at Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


See things you never saw before. V +1 Rubber’s new Exhibit H 4 kef r( ter. N.Y 
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Per er AAA AACS 


...see Master 


All Enclosures— Most Types—Integrated Drives. 


You get a great big plus value with Master motors — 
fractional and integral H.P. And that is 

that every one of them is engineered to meet 

your drive requirements exactly—to combine, if 
desired, in one tidy, efficient package 

with other Master components. 


So for any drive requirement —simple or complex 
a glance at the data below will 

show you that Master is your best bet. 

Let us tell you more. 


lietor Ratings 1, to 400 H.P. All phases, voltages, and Speeds Single-speed, multi-speed, and vari- 
frequencies able speed 


Motor Types Squirrel cage, slip ring, synchronous, Installation Horizontal or vertical, with or without 
repulsion-start induction, capaci- P flanges and other features 
tor, direct current Power Drive 
Features ...&lectric brakes (2 types) —5 types of 
Construction ............O0pen, enclosed, fan-cooled, explosion- gear reduction up to 432 to 1 ratio. 
proof, special purpose Mechanical and electronic vari- 
able speed units— fluid drives—every 
type of mounting. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY: Dayton 1, Ohio 





In Management 


Stockholders Throw Monkey Wrenches 


Into Three Sets of Merger Plans 


A trio of corporate sales and mergers have run into 
trouble from dissenting voices. 

A minority of holders at Aircraft Radio Corp. is try- 
ing to block the merger of the New Jersey electronic 
component maker into Litton Industries, Inc., Beverly 
Hills electronics concern (BW—Nov.27°57,p183). Under 
the terms of the agreement, 80% of Aircraft Radio stock 
must be deposited for sale to Litton. Only about two- 
thirds of the outstanding had been put up by Feb. 17 
the original deadline—so the boards of the two com- 
panies approved an extension until the end of the 
month. Opposing stockholder John E. Johanson claims 
he has support from the 20% necessary to stop the 
merger, but W. F. Cassedy, Aircraft Radio president, 
says he still believes the plan will go through. The 
fence-sitters include Aircraft director Franz Schneider, 
who controls +% of the stock, and who opposes certain 
provisions of the proposal. . . . 

At Scullin Steel Co., two directors resigned over a pro- 
posal that the St. Louis maker of open hearth castings 
be sold to Universal Marion Corp. Both companies are 
controlled by Louis E. Wolfson. ‘The two ex-directors, 
the only St. Louis “independents” on the nine-man 
board, opposed the terms of the sale, which will give 
34 shares of Universal for each one of Scullin. .. . 

Ihree Hyster Co. stockholders are going to court to 
try to block the merger of the Oregon machine maker 
with Martin Machine Co. of Kewanee, Ill. The pro- 
posal would create a new Hyster corporation in Nevada 
and merge Martin and the existing Hyster into it. The 
dissidents have asked the county circuit court for an 
injunction against the merger since, they allege, Nevada 
law would keep them from examining Hyster books and 
would freeze surplus capital. ‘The action also states 
that Hyster has purposely paid low dividends because of 
the large outside income of its president and a wealthy 
director. 


IRS Rules That ‘Political’ House Ads 


Are Not Deductible as Business Expense 


The long, hard look that the Internal Revenue Service 
took at the Electric Company Advertising Program 
(BW—Feb.15'58,p167) has turned into a_ full-fledged 
crackdown. Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), who origi- 
nally asked that the anti-public power ads be scrutinized, 
announced that IRS has declared them an attempt to 
influence legislation and thus not deductible as a busi- 
ness expense. 

IRS Commissioner Russell C. Harrington reached his 
decision in mid-January, informed his field men, but 
made no public announcement since IRS is not allowed 


MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 
@ P. 114: Is paper a regional business? Crown 
Zellerbach says no, and expands into eastern 
markets to prove its point. 





to make public any disallowal decisions. Harrington 
later wrote Kefauver of the ruling, and the Tennessee 
senator released the letter to the press. 


NICB Says Many Companies Plan 


To Fall Back on Retained Earnings 


Retained earnings are going to be an increasingly im- 
portant source of growth capital, according to a new 
survey by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Almost a third of the concerns answering the NICB 
questionnaire said that they will be relying more on 
retained earnings in the future than they have in the 
past; only 10% said they will be using retained earn- 
ings less. 

The other answers the survey culled from the 184 
companies provided few surprises and differed little from 
results of a similar poll in 1954: Most respondents use 
some sort of rule of thumb to set dividends, but it’s a 
very flexible rule, with about half net earnings con- 
sidered the ideal figure. About half the companies give 
stock dividends, usually in lieu of cash payments in 
order to conserve cash. 


Fruehauf, Trucker Flay Each Other 
With Suits in Trailer Dispute 


Lawsuits are flying between Fruehauf Trailer Co. and 
Riss & Co., Kansas City trucking line. Involved are 250 
Fruchauf refrigerated trailers and alleged contracts for 
600 more van and trailer bodies. 

Fruchauf built the 250 refrigerated units under order 
from Riss and delivered the lot late last spring. After 
making three payments, Riss stopped payments on the 
trailers. Karly last month Fruehauf began repossessing 
the truck bodies and sued Riss in U.S. District Court 
in Kansas City for $5.8-million, claiming that loss on 
the unpaid-for trailers and on two canceled contracts 
covering another 600 trailers. 

Last week Riss answered with a counter suit filed in 
the same court, asking $9.6-million in damages. ‘The 
Riss action alleges that the delivered trailers were too 
heavy and not properly insulated, that it had complained 
to Fruchauf about the defects, but that no corrections 
had been made. 

Fruechauf says the refrigerated units in question were 
standard production items without faults, and that Riss 
inspected them before accepting delivery. (Riss claims 
it never had a chance to test or inspect.) ‘The trailer 
builder says it has had no trouble reselling the repos 
sessed units. 





Paper Giant Gets Itch for East 


For the paper industry, 1958 dawned 
cold and murky. After five or six giddy 
years in which they couldn’t build 
plants fast enough to satisfy demand, 
papermakers found themselves with 
more capacity than they could use. 
At an installed cost of $100,000 per 
ton of daily capacity, idle paper ma- 
chines send a chill down a manufac- 
turer's spine. 

For Crown Zellerbach Corp., which 
ranks second behind International 
Paper Co. in the industry, the gloom 
was deepened by a dismal drop of 24% 
in 1957 profits, on sales volume and 
production tonnage that were just a 
shade under 1956. Yearend figures 
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CROWN ZELLERBACH’S Alfred B. Lay- 
ton presides over country’s second-largest 
paper empire, dreams of wider realm. 


CONVERTING plant at Antioch, Calif., 
brings the forest nearer to the market, speeds 
service, and cuts shipping costs. 
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showed: net profits, $38-million, down 
from $50-million; sales, $460-million, 
down from $462-million; tonnage, 1,- 
617,058, down from 1,660,614. 

It was in this context that Pres. 
Alfred B. Layton (cover and left) an- 
nounced on Jan. | the most ambitious 
plan Crown Zellerbach has yet devised 
for broadening from a regional into a 
national competitor. 

e Crown’s Idea—Crown, based in San 
Francisco, wants to undertake long- 
term studies of the feasibility of a big 
plant 3,000 miles away in Newfound-: 
land. It negotiated an agreement with 
the provincial cabinet subject to ap- 
proval by the assembly. It took these 
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CUSTOM-BUILT tanker hauls kraft pulp from company’s pulp plant at Elk Falls, to converting facilities at Antioch. 
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COATED paper that will accommodate high-speed printing is a specialty RESEARCHERS work on stream pollution problems, 
at Crown’s West Linn (Ore.) plant. study ways to recover useful chemicals from mill waste. 








Probably we could. We 
make a/l types of steel 
drive and conveying 
chain plus sprockets and 
attachments. That means 
we can render not only 
complete product service 
but completely unpreju- 
diced recommendations. 
Let us work for you, 








The Union Chain And 


Manufacturing Company 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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STRAIGHT CHAIRS 1} 


New Rest-All Aluminum Straight 
Chairs are designed with Flared Rear 
Legs. This achievement stops Rest- 
All Chairs at the floor moulding, pre- 
vents chair backs from being moved 
against walls and marring them. 
Eliminates frequent repainting and 
replastering. Flared Legs is another 
reason why Rest-All Chairs are your 
best seating investment — in beauty, 
durability, economy, and comfort. 


Write for details. 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 


410% MERIDIAN £0. TOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 


Export Department 
25 Beaver St., New York 4. N. Y 





steps to get assurance that timberlands 
would be held for its use until com- 
pletion of its exploratory studies. 

If all the ifs are surmounted, a news 
print mill of 400 tons daily capacity 
and a 2,000-ton pulp mill are in the 
cards, spaced over a 27-year period. 
From Newfoundland, Crown would 
have an easy water haul to the fat east- 
cern markets. 

Ignore for the moment that Crown’s 
studies could be unpromising. 

Ihe key fact is that with idle capacity 
hands for the first time in a 
good many years, Layton is putting his 
back into a long-range project that could 
mean, at today’s costs, a capital invest 
ment upwards of $120-million. 

In this he is not unique. The paper 
industry's thinking and planning are 
conditioned by a forest cycle of 30 
to 60, even 80, years. In_ planting 
trees for a future generation, a paper 
company tends to gear its manufactur- 
ing plans to a long term, also. 

At Crown Zellerbach, the long-term 
objective is not only to preserve its 
front-rank position in the West but 
also to strengthen its position in the 
East and Midwest. 


on his 


|. Crown Looks East 


How long Crown has had the east- 
ern itch is hard to say. It probably dates 
from around 1949, when some of the 
big eastern papermakers, eager for a 
bigger share of the West's fast-growing 
market and transcontinental 
shipping costs, began building or buy- 
ing western plants. Among them arc 
St. Regis, Scott, Rhinelander, Kimberlv- 
Clark, and, more recently, International 
Paper Co., the largest in the industry. 
In addition, lumber producers _ like 
Weverhaeuser Timber, Potlatch Forests, 
ind Georgia-Pacific Plywood have im- 
proved their utilization of forest re 
sources by starting pape! mills 
¢ Competition Hurts—Effect of this 
and other new competition in the West 
can be illustrated with two statistics. In 
1935. Crown had 35.8% of total west 
em capacity. By 1953, this had been 
whittled down to 24.4%. Small wonder 
that Crown, leader in the West for 
years, began to feel crowded. 

In late 1955, Crown Zellerbach took 
a major step ¢ istward by merging with 
Gaylord Container Corp. Gavlord had 
southern timber stands, paper mills. in 
Louisiana and Ohio, converting plants, 
and a string of sales offices blanketing 
the area cast of the Mississippi. 

From its Pacific Northwest mills, 
Crown served markets as far east as the 
Mississippi River, absorbing in_ the 
process a freight cost equal to as much 
as 22% of selling price. As the Crown 
and Gaylord systems are blended and 
products interchanged, the same mar- 
kets can be from locations at 
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lower cost. In the same way, Crown 
in the West opens up markets for Gay- 
lord’s shipping containers. 

A year ago, Crown took another 
swipe at eastern markets. In equal part- 
nership with Time, Inc., it launched 
plans for a $31-million plant at St. 
Francisville, La., to make coated print- 
ing papers. Time gets half the output; 
Crown salesmen have found buvers for 
most of the rest, although construction 
won't be finished before late this vear. 
¢ Shoring Up—In its own province, 
Crown has shored up its deferises in a 
variety of ways. Its Canadian arm 
Crown Zellerbach Canada, Ltd.—has 
rounded up and integrated some sub- 
sidiaries with important forest resources 
and facilities for producing lumber, 
plywood, pulp, and paper. And the U.S. 
parent has, of course, improved and 
expanded its basic properties, located 
largely in Oregon and Washington. 


ll. Shortening the Lines 


But it takes more than improvement 
and expansion to buck the smart and 
rough competition in the over-capacity 
paper industry today. 

One stratagem Crown Zellerbach has 
used is to shorten the distance between 
paper machine and market. 

Historically, the company has 
duced its lines of paper and 
paperboard in the Pacific Northwest, in 
the shadow of the rich timber stands of 
Oregon and Washington. There 
are reduced to chips, the chips to pulp, 
and pulp made into paper. 

When this concluded, th« 
product is still 600 to 1,000 miles from 
the centers of population that consti 
tute the big western markets, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. The dis- 
tance is a handicap not only because 
or shipping costs but also because it 
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slows up SCTVICE 
¢ Closer Link—On the banks of the 
San Joaquin River at Antioch, Calif., 
near San Francisco, Crown Zellerbach 
has erected a $32-million complex of 
papermaking and converting facilities 
At Elk Falls, B. C., it built a_ kraft 
pulp mill. The two properties, 1,100 
miles apart, are linked by a custom- 
built, sea-going tanker that hauls 4,200 
tons of wet pulp every 10 davs. Mechan- 
ized loading and unloading keep hand- 
ling costs down 

Crown refuses to say 
ill saving amounts to. But its salesmen 
and many of its northern California 
customers glow at the convenience of a 
kraft supply that can be tapped on a 
few davs’ noticc 

The kraft mill at Antioch is backed 
up by converting facilities—for shipping 
containers, multiwall bags, and the like 

that make the site an important pro- 
duction and distribution center. 
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More pencils, more books — management men are on 
their way back to school. Hold ’em Harvard! Fight, 
Stanford, fight! 

As American industry marches on to greater 
achievement, its leaders have been the first to recog- 
nize the need for such “refresher” courses. But man- 
agement has moved at such a clip, it has outdistanced 
its own replacements — its ranks of officer material 

have never been so thin. 


Where are “Tomorrow's Managers” 
coming from ? 
Who will train them? What should 
their training be? What type of educa- 
tional effort is most effective with men out of school 
several years? Are “refresher” courses enough? 

Some of the answers are obvious. You, yourself, 
are going to train these men. It is your single greatest 
responsibility today. And it is a continuous, long- 
term “Management Development Program” with its 
roots deep in what more business leaders are calling 
“Engineered Business Reading”’. 


See how efficiently 

it works 

For every potential “manager” in your company, 
there are one or more McGraw-Hill Specialized Pub- 
lications that coincide with his specific job interests 
and future horizons. A minimum amount of regular 
reading time, at the reader’s own convenience — makes 
“Engineered Business Reading” the most compatible 
and enlightening adult education available to any 
ambitious man today. What's more, it’s an easy sys- 
tem to get started. It’s entirely workable — enormously 
productive. Right now it’s working efficiently for 
many companies, large and small. Goodrich is a good 
example — with as many as 793 key men engaged in a 
“self-education” program of reading McGraw-Hill 
Specialized Publications. 


An “Evaluation Study” 

—at no cost to you 

Call in a McGraw-Hill Reading Engineer and find 
out how to put such a program to work today in your 
company. Working with your organization structure 
and an analysis of your particular needs, he can show 
you how to match men and magazines with precision 
and long term profit. Use the coupon for your copy 
of the new helpful handbook, ‘To Make a Manager, 
Start with the Man”. 


For better management... 


MCGRAW-HILL 


Specialized Publications 


Director — Reading Evaluation 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


) Please send me my personal copy of booklet, "To Make o 
Manoger, Start with the Man 


] | would like a McGraw-Hill Reading Engineer to call on me 
on (date) ot o'clock to demon 
strate how ‘‘Engineered Business Reading'’ can work in my 
organization. 

NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 





READING 
TRAILER-ON-FLAT-CAR SERVICE 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 


22 STATES! 


To meet the specialized needs of its shippers, the 
Reading has increased the scope of its trailer-on- 
flat-car operations . .. and now serves 22 states and 
approximately 4,500 communities! 


Reading Trailer-On-Flat-Car Service is actually two 
services in one—versatile truck pick up and delivery 
plus reliable rail transportation. This perfect combi- 
nation assures dependable on-schedule runs... at 
competitive motor carrier rates! Yes, for payload 
deliveries that really pay off, use Reading Trailer- 
On-Flat-Car Service! 


For full details, including rates and schedules, 
contact your nearest Reading Freight Sales 
Office...or write J. H. Miller, Jr., Manager, 
Trailer-On-Flat-Car Service, Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


READING RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 





for cuddling up to the market is a small- 
scale adaptation of the same idea. Sev- 
eral years ago, the company conceived 
the idea of a “small” paper machine— 
small in comparison to the big 
lourdrinier machines that grind out 
paper in a continuous ribbon up to sev- 
cral hundred tons a day. 

Phe small mill, with a capacity of 20 
to 50 tons a dav, could be installed in 
the center of a consumer market to 
serve that market alone with such high- 
volume product as sanitary tissues or 
paper toweling. One was installed ex- 
perimentally in the Los Angeles area. 
The mill is fed by bleached pulp 
shipped by rail from the Crown plant 
in Camas, Wash. 

So successful was the experiment 
that another mill was ordered for the 
Los Angeles area, three for the Antioch 
site in the North. 


li, FTC Blows the Whistle 


Crown went about this line-shorten- 
ing and capacity-expanding under the 
eves not only of its new competitors 
but also of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. And what FITC saw, FTC 
didn’t like. 

Congress sharpened the Clayton 
Act in 1950 to make a “tendency to 
monopoly” as culpable as monopoi 
itself. In 1954, FTC threw the book 
at Crown Zellerbach—the first test of 
the “tendency to monopoly” doctrine. 

In 1953, unhappy directors of St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, 
Ore., staged a_ palace revolution. 
Through the seller's market of the war 
and postwar years, they charged, man- 
agement was so busy taking orders for 
paper that it neglected both product 
quality and plant maintenance, and 
now the cost of reestablishing the com- 
pany as a competitive force would be 
prohibitive. They invited Marathon 
Corp. to buy the plant and its timber 
reserve. Marathon looked it over and 
said no thanks. Olin Industries also 
turned thumbs down after inspection. 

Finally they approached Crown Zcl 
lerbach. Crown needed additional ca- 
pacity, and rehabilitation of the St. 
Helens plant seemed to offer the quick- 
est answer. Bv an exchange of stock, 
Crown paid the owners of St. Helens 
$9.6-million. For a comparison of the 
relative sizes of the two companies, 
Crown’s 1952 sales were $252-million, 
St. Helens’ were $9.3-million; at the 
time Crown ranked first in the West 
(third in the U.S.), St. Helens over a | 
period of 1S vears had slipped from 
sixth to 14th place in the West. 

l’o its $9.6-million stock investment | 
in the St. Helens property, Crown 
added $14.2-million for rehabilitation 
and expansion. By rebuilding one of 
St. Helens’ two paper machines, 
Crown boosted the plant’s capacity 
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Steel windows always open easily 


A little twist and, presto, it’s open! 
Steel casement windows never swell 
or shrink, won't stick in wet weather 
or dry. They always open easily. 
Casement windows mean less work 
You just snap on storm windows and 


screens, from the inside. 


No climbing 
ladders. And casements are easy to 
clean. You just reach through to wash 
the outside. 

In warm weather, casement windows 
swing way out to pull in those cooling 


breezes (remember, ordinary double- 


hung windows can’t ever be opened 


more than half way). 

Steel windows are available in many 
designs. They’re good-looking, dura- 
ble, and inexpensive, too. In most cases 
they give you more window area for 
less money than other types. And be 
cause the steel frame and cross-pieces 
are slimmer than wood windows, more 
light comes through. 

Many builders actually prefer to 
work with steel windows because they 


can be installed so fast, and because 


they are so strong, so hard to damage 


Steel windows are ideal for hom« 


schools, factories, in fact, nearly a 


type of building. They are made 
] 


¢ 


reputable manufacturers, most of who! 


have been using Bethlehem specia 


7 } 


rolled sections for many years 


Bethlehem Steel does not manufacture 
steel windows, but we'd be happy to 
send you the names and addresses of our 
customers who do. Write to Publications 
Department, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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“We achieved 
all our objectives...’ 


, 


Writes 

MR. JOHN M. KEYS, 
Advertising Director, 
WMAQ—WNBQ 
Chicago 


‘“‘We blanketed key sections in our 
WMAQ-WNBQ coverage areas with our 
tory—reaching directly into homes of 
potential viewers and listeners by mass 
distribution. Through the direct mail 
phase of our planned Diamond Match 
program we've made contact with key 
agency and advertiser personnel... all 
done at reasonable cost ...and comments 
prove the match books made a strong 
and lasting impression!” 


The Big Advertisers 


planned book match 
advertising program 


Write on your business letterhead for 
folders describing new techniques in “Dia- 
mensionized”’ book match advertising. 
BOOK MATCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 
THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY DIVISION 
125 Paridon Street, Springfield, Mass. 





from 180 tons daily to 230 tons daily. 
A third machine added 100 tons. 
¢ Stop Sign—While this rehabilitation 
was in progress, FTC in 1954 blew 
the whistle. After hearings, an examiner 
recommended, and the commission this 
vear concurred in substance, that 
Crown divest itself of St. Helens. As 
the guinea pig in the test of section 7 
Crown is expected to push its appeals 
as far as possible or necessary. 
¢ “Too Natrow”’—Crown protested as 
too narrow FTC's definitions of the 
line of commerce and the market 
affected by the merger. The FTC 
complaint coarse papers as 
defined by the Bureau of Census for 
statistical purposes This includes 
wrapping papers and papers used for 
conversion into shipping sacks, bags, 
cnvelopes, gummed tape, and waxed 
paper. But it does not include the con- 
verted products, which are normally 
made in the same plant as the raw 
paper, nor a wide range of other papers 
classified bv the trade 
lo narrow the line of commerce to a 
category created for statistical purposes, 
the company argued, is to ignore the 
versatility of the Fourdrinier paper 
machine, which can and does produce 
1 wide varietv of grades 
Defining the market as the 11 
crm states, another census classification, 
ignored the fact that Crown competed 
well bevond that area, 
the company argued. Even St. Helens 
before the acquisition was reaching 
into distant markets to find outlets 
¢ Test Case—Ultimate victory — for 
ITC would raise a couple of interest- 
ing points of speculation. For example, 
iside from the principles that are in- 
volved, would it really be a bodv blow 
to Crown Zellerbach if it were forced 
to sell St. Helens? Assuming a reason 
able price, Crown could use the pro- 
ceeds to further its policy of building 
capacity close to the market; the money 
could be plowed into the planned facili- 
ties for the Gaylord division to pen 
ctrate deeper into eastern markets. 
Who would buy St. Helens, though? 
Many of the majors have felt the hot 
breath of the commission on_ their 
necks in recent vears. ‘They might be 
less than eager to finger a hot potato 
like St. Helens. If the majors were 
disqualified or backed out voluntarily, 
who else would have the $23-million 
that it would take to swing the deal? 
It’s worth noting that the Crown 
Zellerbach shares that St. Helens 
stockholders accepted in 1953 at a mar- 
ket value of $9.6-million are now worth 
close to $25-million 


IV. Guiding Lights 


The FTC case with all its headaches 
was part of the package J. D. Zeller- 
bach handed over to the new adminis 


chose 


as COaTSe. 


west 


for business 


tration when he retired as president in 
late 1956 to become U.S. Ambassador 
to Italy. He was not entrusting the 
business his father founded in 1870 
to green hands. His successor, Al Lay- 
ton, had devoted 33 of his 55 vears to 
the company, except for four wartime 
vears in the Navy. 

¢ Keystone Policy—Dave Zellerbach 
evolved some fundamental policies for 
his company that aren't likely to be al- 
tered by FTC complaints or the vaga- 
ries of short-term market shifts. 

The kevstone of these policies is that 
Crown Zellerbach is a_ sales-oriented 
company. It gears its production fa- 
cilities to the best available projections 
of market demand. 

Lavton illustrates this with the ex 
ample of Crown’s entry into the field 
of machine-coated magazine papers. 
Before the company in 1947 installed 
the expensive facilities for this product 
at its plant in West Linn, Ore., Zel- 


* lerbach had in his pocket a long-term 


contract with Time, Inc., to supply 
stock for the western printing of ‘Time 
and Life. It also sells coated stock to 
Newsweek for its western run, and to 
the regional magazine Sunset, as well 
as to a host of smaller publications. 

In the fashion, Crown had 

lime signed for half of the machine 
time at the New St. Francisville (La.) 
plant before a spade of earth was 
turned for that joint venture, and 
the management had a pretty fair 
idea where the rest of it could be 
peddled ‘ 
e Crown Branches Out—Diversifica- 
tion is another element of policyv—di- 
versification both of products and of 
markets. That's whv Crown Zeller- 
bach Canada, a subsidiary, acquired 
Canadian Western Lumber Co. ‘This 
British Columbia firm has timber, saw- 
mills, and plywood facilities, and op- 
crates lumber vards in the western 
provinces. It integrates well with 
Crown’s Canadian operations not onlv 
because waste from lumber and _ plvy- 
wood can be used for pulp and paper 
but also because the variety of end 
permits more economic utiliza- 
tion of logs—the long, lean ones for 
milled lumber, the fat ones for ply- 
wood peeler blocks, the scrawnier ones 
for paper. 

Since World War II, the company 
has spent about $375-million for capi- 
tal expansion, financed largely by in- 
ternally generated funds. Although 
the industry is groaning about its 
production capacity, Lavy- 
quoting with evident ap- 

government estimate that 
1965 demand will outrun 1956 pro- 
duction by 40%. In the eves of long- 
range-planner Lavton, that translates 
into a projection of capital expendi- 
tures approaching $4-billion for the 
industry. END 
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*‘Buccaneer’’ Outboard Motors are manujactured by Gale Products, Division oj Outboard Marine Corp, 


Add COPPER 


...and the'put-put’ purrs! 


The portable marine power-plant has been growing up! 

If you still remember the hard-to-start, quick-to-die 
engine of an earlier era . . . well, you’d hardly recognize 
today’s sleek, streamlined models as outboard motors. 

Copper alloys have helped make outboards bigger, 
higher-powered . with more convenience features, 
more accessories, and much more reliable performance 
on the water 

Copper-alloy components account for motor cables, 
choke control rod, throttle control gear and shaft, drive 
shaft and gear bushing, shift and shift-lever assembly, 
speed needle valve, water pump impeller and high speed 
nozzle .. . and other long-wearing parts. 


Does your product chug along with a “put-put-put” 
instead of speeding by with a thrilling “purr-r-r? Is 
your market growing .. . and demanding new product- 
improvements? 

Copper may be your answer. Copper for high electrical 
conductivity, for corrosion resistance, for efficient heat 
transfer, for miniaturizing. And Copper is easy to work 
with . . . to machine, form, draw, stamp, polish, plate, 
weld or braze. By reason of the higher-cash-value of your 
manufacturing scrap, your net cost for Copper is reduced. 

Plan your improvements with Copper! For the Copper 
Industry will provide ample supplies for all the years 
that stretch ahead. 


COPPER: BRASS: BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


Address any inquiries about Copper to the Copper & Brass Research Association ° 420 Lexington 


Avenue, 








New York 17, New York 











Linear Programming 
and Economic Analysis 


Just Published. The first complete book to 
show the relationship between linear pro- 
gramming and standard economic analysis 
Stresses the economic aspects of the prob- 
lem, Paying attention to practical problems 
of computation and giving important con- 
crete applications. Includes such recent ad- 
vances as activity analysis, dynamic pro- 
cramming welfare economics, etc By 
Robert Dorfman, Harvard U., and Paul A. 
Samuelson and Robert M. Solow, M.1.T. 
512 pp., illus., $10.00 


Management in a Rapidly 
Changing Society 


Just Published. A distinctive compilation 
of ideas, views, and experiences of 41 top- 
tier management experts. and others, on 
changes and problems facing American 
bus: ne in the next decade Takes up 
automation, population increases and shifts, 
motivation research, new materials, and 
other powerful forces that affect the man- 
agement of a business. Based on 27th Na- 
tional Business Conference of Harvard 
Business School. Edited by Dan H. Fenn, 
Jr. Harvard U. 360 pp., 14 plates, $5.00 


The Over-the-Counter 
Securities Market 


Just Published. A comprehensive picture of 
the structure and operation of the over- 
the-counter securities markets, based on a 
eries of studies made by the Wharton 
School Covers such aspects as the char- 
acter and great extent of these markets, 
volume of activity, pricing, and price dif- 
ferentials, positioning practices, and rela- 
tionships to exchange markets. By Irwin 
Friend, G. Wright Hoffman, and Willis J. 
Winn, Wharton School. 485 pp., $12.50 


Accounting and the Analysis 
of Financial Data 


Just Published. Covers accounting princi- 
ple and questions arising out of various 
types of owner equity. Special problems in 
accounting for sales (departmental, install- 
ment, consignment, and branches), product 
costs, and taxes are analyzed; and in addi- 
tion to a full treatment of financial state- 
ment analysis, there are chapters on bud- 
eting and forecasting. By Edison E. Eas- 
ton, and Byron L. Newton, Oregon State 
College. 450 pp., illus., $7.00 


SEE ANY BOOK 10 DAYS FREE 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., Dept. BW-3-1 
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ECONOMICS 





Soviet Savants Speak Up 


Pair who missed Philadelphia session, give their views 
on economics—with a dash of propaganda—in letter to Busi- 
ness Week. The stress is on growth. 


The annual convention of the 
American Economic Assn. in Philadel- 
phia at the end of December was to 
have featured the first open encounter 


between American and Soviet econ- 
omists—but the two Russians, T. S. 
Khachaturoyv and V. Aboltin, never 


showed up. A telegram from Moscow 
blamed bad weather; but their Ameri- 
can hosts, left waiting at the scientific 
conference, voiced suspicions that a 
switch of policy had grounded the 
Russians (BW-—Jan.4'58,p74). 

Last week, however, BUSINESS WEEK 
received a more detailed explanation, 
in a letter from Khachaturov and 
Aboltin in Moscow. “On Dec. 27,” 
thev wrote, “we left Moscow in a TU 
104 jet airliner but fog made it impos- 
sible for the plane to land at Prague 
and we had to turn back. Owing to 
bad flving conditions prevailing on the 
following day, we could leave Moscow 
only in a piston driven plane, which 
arrived in Prague too late to reach the 
transatlantic airliner. This meant that 
we would not be able to arrive in time 
for the conference.” 
¢ Reason for Delay—Why had _ the 
Russians waited until the last minute 
for their first take-off en route to an 
appearance originally scheduled for 
8 p.m., on Dec. 28? The reason for 
that, it now turns out, rests on the 
American side: ‘The Russians had first 
intended to arrive at Idlewild on Dec. 
25—but their found Christmas 
Day a rather inconvenient or inappro- 
priate date to welcome the Russians, 
and asked for a slight delay. The slight 
delay necessitated the shift to Dec. 27 
—and by then the fog had descended 
over eastern Europe. 

In their letter to BUSINESS WEEK, the 
Russians said thev “sincerely regret” 
having missed the Philadelphia confer- 
ence and that they had mailed copies 
of the papers they were to have read to 
Prof. Morris A. Copeland, retiring 
president.of the Economic Assn., with 
the request that they be published in 
the conference proceedings. ‘Thev re- 
peated their telegraphed assurance that 
“we consider that it is desirable to in- 
crease contacts between American and 
Soviet economists.” 

e Want to Talk—The Russian econo- 
mists then demonstrated a desire to 
engage in open debate with their 
American counterparts by using “this 
opportunity to answer certain state- 


hosts 


ments concerning the development of 
Soviet economy, which according to 
your magazine were made at the con- 
ference by Prof. G. Warren Nutter.” 

Khachaturov and Aboltin began by 
insisting that “gross industrial od 
of the Soviet Union had indeed in- 
creased by 30 times between 1913 and 
1956. They said that a “scholarly anal- 
vsis” of this development and the 
factors that caused it would be a fitting 
subject for debate between American 
and Soviet economists and warned that 
“an unsubstantiated denial of the facts 
can merely mislead American public 
opinion, in the same way as it has been 
misled unti! recently with regard to the 
achievements of Soviet physicists and 
engineers.” 

The Russians attributed the rapid 
rise of Soviet industrial output mainly 
to the development of a machine-build- 
ing industry. “In 1913 this branch of 
industry contributed only 6% to the 
total value of industrial production, 
while in 1955. its contribution 
amounted to over 42%. Soviet ma- 
chine-building plants turn out in large 
quantities up-to-date equipment for 
heavv industry, machine-tools, _ pre- 
cision instruments, trucks, tractors, air- 
planes, and tools, cameras, 
watches, radio and television sets, etc., 
which before the revolution Russia did 
not produce at all.” 
¢ Denial—Khachaturov and  Aboltin 
sharply denied Nutter’s conclusion that 
Russian industrial growth under Com- 
munist rule was roughly consistent 
with the growth trend during the pre- 
ceding half century under the Czars. 


also 


hey insisted that their industrial 
growth rate had been considerably 


higher after the Revolution despite the 
fact that “‘the country had to overcome 
the effects of two destructive world 
wars and a prolonged civil war and 
intervention.” They said that during 
the vears of Soviet power, 1917-1956, 


the average annual rate of industrial 
growth was 10.1%—compared with 


4.7% in the half century preceding 
World War I. 

The Russian growth rate, thev went 
on, was much higher than that of the 
U.S.: “Although the U.S. achieved at 
certain periods of its history a high rate 
of expansion, the output of the extrac- 
tive and manufacturing industries in 
the U.S. grew only 2.9 fold during 
the 40 vears 1917-1956; this represents 
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Address any inquiries about Copper to the Copper & Brass Research Association 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 


“Do-it-Yourself” doesn't pay 


on special tooling 


Even the handiest “do-it-yourselfer” will call in a specialist if the 
cabinet he wants will require filling his basement with a lot of 
expensive special equipment—tackling several unfamiliar operations— 
and spending long hours at the work bench. 

So why build your own special tooling when you can have it 
made better, faster and more economically on the outside? 

The contract tool and die plants are ready to handle your toughest 
tooling problems. They deliver faster than your own force 

because they have been solving similar problems for other production 
plants. They turn out the job more economically because they 

have facilities and personnel geared to this type of work. They 
provide a superior job because of their combination of experience, 


skills and specialized equipment. 


In addition, you avoid major expenditures for tooling equipment 
J 1 ’ 
put your best men and your costly space to more profitable use, 


and devote your entire energies to your main task—production. 


a So why “do-it-yourself”? Save money. Let the contract tool plants 
f do it for you. 

Tool & Die) 5 
« 


%, ¢ 

~ © 

ore. Sar 

Top, me National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
mans * 906 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


IT PAYS TO GO OUTSIDE FOR SPECIAL TOOLING 


WRITE TODAY for NTUMA Directory of Member Plants and Services ...an organization of ovér 1,000 companies that design and manufacture 
special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds and special machinery, and do precision machining; located throughout the U.S. and Canada, 
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FOREIGN 
MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


@ Market Surveys 

@ Sales Forecasts 

® Distribution Studies 
@ Consumer Research 
® Operational Data 


® Special Reports 


Confidential, 


individually planned 


meet specific 
requirements of 
clients marketing 
consumer and 


industrial goods 


in foreign countries. 





Telephone or write 
for explanatory folder 


Overseas 
Business 
Services 
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an average annual increase of %.” 
¢ Gaining—Thicir fast the Rus 
sians claimed, was narrowing the gap 
between the two economies. Industrial 
production in the U.S. is still 2.1 times 
higher than in the Soviet Union, but 


rate, 


in 1913, it was 14.5 times greater. “In 
deed,” they said, “Prof. Nutter himself 
admits that from 1928 onwards the 


economic development of the U.S.S.R 


was more rapid than that of the 
U.S.A.” 
Nutter went wrong, thev insisted, 


when he suggested that Russian growth 
had been spasmodic. “As a matter of 
fact, a stable rate of increase is a typical 
And this is 
ilso true of the vears which, according 
to Prof. Nutter, are supposed to show 
From 


feature of Soviet economy 


a reduced tempo of development 


1937 to 1940, that is, before the Ger- 
man attack on the U.S.S.R., the aver 
annual increase of industrial pro- 


c 


duction amounted to 15%; during the 


last two vears 1956 and 1957 the an- 
nual rate of increase was more than 
10%.” Khachaturov and Aboltin wound 
up their letter with a hope that it 


would “help to clear up certain wrong 
notions resulting from the absence of 
scientific contacts, and also, perhaps, 
from a subjective approach” to the 
question of Soviet economic growth 

¢ Support in U.S.—In their challenge 
to Nutter’s view of the Soviet growth 
record the Russian economists had 
company in the U.S. Hans Hevmann, 
Jr., an economist for the RAND Corp.. 
hits Nutter fully as hard as the Rus- 
sians, Im a paper prepared for the 
I;conomic Assn.’s annual proceedings 
Hlevmann first criticizes Nutter’s data 
then attacks his attempt to focus at 


tention on an imaginary “long term 
trend line” by connecting the vears 
1913 and 1955—a full quarter of them 
convulsed by two world wars, a violent 
ievolution, and a severe civil war. It is 
futile and misleading to trv to draw a 
trend line through such a period, savs 
Hevmann, and then use it for a basis of 


omparing “the centrally planned Sov 


ict economy” and the “‘market-guided” 


\merican economy. “And so, savs Her 
mann, “I question the significance of 
Nutter’s conclusion that the Soviet in 


custrial growth rate, averaged out over 


this span of vears, has not exceeded that 


achieved in the U.S. or in Caarist 
Russia. Surely this is nothing more 
than a statistical result that has little 


relevance to an understanding of Soviet 
economic development and is_ totally 
lacking in predictive value.” 

¢ Mobilization—Hevmann finds Nut- 
ter’s treatment of short periods of Rus- 
sian growth no more convincing than 
Short- 
trun changes in their growth rate, he 
holds, have been due to factors like a 
planned shift from investment to war 
mobilization, rather than to some mys- 


his discussion of long trends 





terious relation to a hypothetical long- 
term trend 

Hevmann reaches a conclusion basi- 
cally the same as the Russians’, though 
with opposite emotion, “We must,” 
he savs, “face up to the unpleasant 
reality that this is a system that man- 
ages, vear after vear, to pour vast and 
growing resources into industrial invest- 
ment, that consistently directs this in- 
vestment into channels that vield high 
returns in basic economic growth and 
applied military power.” It is a system 
that has “demonstrated its success” in 
mobilizing science and technology in 
support of the government's economic 
and political ends. “Such a system,” 
Heymann adds, “it would not be pru- 
dent to underrate.” 
e How It’s Done—Just the 
Russians get their results is the subject 


how 


of the paper—the Economic Effective- 
ness of Capital Investments in the 
U.S.S.R.—which Khachaturov was to 
have delivered in’ Philadelphia and 


which now will be published in the 
proceedings of the Economic Assn. ‘The 
paper, 35 pages long and lavishly cor- 
rected in pen and ink, seems formidably 
dificult, clumsy, and confusing to 
Westerners, trained in a different eco- 
nomic svstem and dealing in different 
concepts 

In the letter to 
BUSINESS WEEK, Khachaturov stresses the 
heavy emphasis on capital investment, 


papel is im his 


particularly on machine-building and 
metal-working industries. Output of 
those groups, he savs, was 1S] times 
greater in 1956 than in 1913—‘while 
the gross industrial output was only 33 
times greater.” For the economy as a 
whole, he sees continued growth be 
cause the labor force is increasing 1.7 

vear, while labor productivity is going 
up by 6.5 

Curioush enough, Khachaturo\ 


thinks 


population and productivity combine to 


these two rates of growth in 


vield an over-all growth rate of 11%; 
he spells this out—‘*1.7 6.5 | ay 
But. by common Western arithmetic, 
these two rates combined would pro 
duce an over-all growth rate of 8.2 

1.7 + 6.5 8.2 Here may be an 
other subject for debate. 


How do the Russians decide precisely 
what industries should get their capital? 
Khachaturov savs there are two schools 
of thought. One school argues that the 
government should first decide the 
whole bill of goods to be produced in 
the following vear, and then spread 
capital among all the sectors, equitably, 
so that all are equally mechanized. ‘The 
other school, to which Khachaturov be- 
longs, sectors are 


SAVS NO—SOTNC 


more 
important than others (steel is more im- 
portant than vodka)—so favored sectors 
should get longer payout periods than 
the others. 
¢ Picking 


Methods—How do_ the 
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people 

buy 

Scott Towels 
for 

many 


reasons: 


Mr. Robert F. Scherer, Purchasing Agent, 
Dow Jones & Company, says: 


“Scott Towels paid for their own 
change-over costs within six weeks 


at DOW JONES!” 


Dow Jones switched from roll cloth to Scott Towels for improved sanitation. 
They found that Scott Towels also cut maintenance costs—with the building 
superintendent reporting that Scott Towels have made his job easier! “But 
equally important,” says Mr. Scherer, “is the savings realized.’’ We estimated 
a savings of 23°, . . . spent about $150 on cabinet change-over . . . and 
after checking usage, we find our savings to be 29°. This has paid change- 
over costs, inside of the first six weeks! Mr. Scherer adds that his firm is 
very pleased, too, with the service of the Scott distributor. 


Call your Scott distributor today. He's in the Yellow 
SCOTT PAPER Pages, under ‘‘Paper Towels.”’ And watch “Father Knows 


\ i Best"’ and ‘“‘The Gisele MacKenzie Show'’ on NBC-TV. 


Scott UHA Towels * Scott Multifold Towels-Singlefoid Towels * ScotTissue 

















To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


weekly — closes 12 days in 


clues: 


Published: 


adv ance, 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
jor position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 2 words for box number. 





1VDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bow No. 
( ed Adi Div of thia publication 
ond to office neareat you 
V\EW YORK 26: P.O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68& Post St 


EMPLOYMENT 
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Architect, project manager, and bidg. main- 
tenance supervisor wishes position with multi- 
plant corporation, own practice 5 years, ex- 
perience in plant design, construction and 
multi-building maintenance supervision. Age 


s}4, resume on request PW-7379, Business 
Week 








Financial Executive, 47, ample but informal 
education, wide experience in banking in sev- 
rags countries, 1 years corporation treasurer 
in S.A., seeks change with more scope. 
Srereing salary $12,000.00. Resume on re- 
quest. PW-738 2, Business Week. 
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ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif 


Tool Manufacturers! Established successful 

coneern can finance and distribute your tool 
» Automotive Trade through 50 man national 

organization. BO-6064, Business Week 


Purchase or Merger Sought by national mfgr. 
of company mfg. products for aircraft, mis- 
ile or commercial markets. Approx. $1,500,- 


000 cash or more in a merger. Confidential, 
principals only If you want to sell, buy, 
merge or diversify a business, write: Busi- 
ness Opportunities, Inc., 912 Baltimore Ave., 


Kansas City x o 
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Russians choose among alternative 
technological means for hitting a pro- 
duction goal? Khachaturov says there 
are three ways: 

Add and compare the initial 
capital outlays and the annual operating 
expenses until the project reaches 
capacity operation. Then choose the 
cheapest. 

e Repeat these computations and 
then choose the project that would pay 
off the capital outlays fastest. 

e Estimate current operating costs 
for each project and then add to each 
an annual sum representing the initial 
capital outlay divided by the payout 
period for that sector of the economy. 

Khachaturov’s paper does not specify 
clearly which system should be used 
when. Under any of them, he says, 
investment projects that tie up capital 
for long periods should be debited ac- 
cordingly, while projects that defer 
some of their capital outlays to the 
future should be credited for sums they 
release for use elsewhere. 

The Other Paper—Aboltin’s paper— 
Economic Aspects of Two Social 
Svstems—had as its essential message 
that “one can hardly conceive lasting 
peaceful co-existence without construc- 
tive economic cooperation.” This co- 
operation—based, said Aboltin, follow- 
ing Adam Smith, on “the natural di 
vision of labor’—can benefit both the 
socialist and the capitalistic states. “In 
the views of Soviet economists,” said he. 
“no country has anv cause to view 
with jealousy or hostility the progress 
of another country.” Embargoes against 
the Soviet bloc, his view, hurt the 
capitalist countries, but can’t check the 
rise of the socialist countries. 

\boltin claimed that Western busi- 
nessmen would find this big advantage 

dealing with the Soviet bloc: “Be- 
cause of their svstem of planned econ- 
omy there can be no economic crises 
in the socialist countries. ‘Therefore 
they offer a stable market not subject 
to sudden cyclical changes.” 
¢ Refutation—But Prof. F. H. Golav of 
Cornell, replying to this point, 
that switches in the Soviet political line 
can be no mean source of market in- 
stability. For instance, Soviet imports 
from Yugoslavia dropped from = an 
annual average of 527-million in 1945 
49 to zero in 1952-53, and they rose 
again to $10-million in 1954-55. And 
Yugoslavia was far from being a unique 


notes 


» 4 
~ 


case. 

Many other points raised by the two 
Russians have not vet been answered 
bv U.S. economists. Undoubtedly, the 
will be. Meanwhile, it’s still uncertain 
whether the attempt of the Economic 
Assn. to open really useful contacts with 
their Soviet confreres will be suc 
cessful. At worst, some economists sav, 
it could do no more than open another 
channel to Russian propaganda. eno 
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TIONAL INDUSTRIAL REAL ES- 
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key men holding down the im- 
portant management positions 
in every industry throughout the 
nation. These are the men who 
make the decisions to buy, sell 
or expand for the successful 
operation of their company. 


Write today for complete details. 
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One out of every four of you 
is an officer or director of a 
company other than your own* 


*Mean figure from Business Week 
Audience Report, 1956 
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SUBSCRIBER 





You have a net 
worth (approximately) 
of $121,994" 


*Mean figure from Business Week 
Audience Report, 1956 
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THE TREND 





The Way to Bolster Confidence 


Experience demonstrates that we cannot talk 
ourselves into an economic depression—or out of 
one. This is not to say that confidence is not im- 
portant to the economy—but it does mean that con- 
fidence depends on a lot more than talk. 

The Eisenhower Administration is making a 
strenuous effort to bolster confidence by predicting 
that the recession will come to an early end. It dis- 
misses as harmful the viewpoint of all those who 
take a different position. The President himself 
stated this week that “confidence is what this coun- 
try needs.” 

Confidence is shaken. Both businessmen and con- 
sumers appear more worried now than they were in 
the two previous postwar recessions. But it is 
unlikely they will shake off their fears merely be- 
cause the Administration is forecasting better things 
to come. 


The Risks of Predictions 


The fact is that confidence will deteriorate further 
if the Administration’s prediction proves wrong. The 
kind of skepticism that the stock market is showing 
each time an Administration official makes an opti- 
mistic statement could easily turn into outright dis- 
belief if March does not show a business improve- 
ment. And that would undoubtedly injure spending. 

Moreover, by insisting that business will soon turn 
up, the Administration is inviting radical and drastic 
action by the Democrats in Congress. For by talking 
so much about confidence the Administration ap- 
pears to be set against taking action, giving the 
opposition an opportunity to make political capital 
out of the recession. 

There was no deterioration of confidence in 1953. 
In that recession, however, the Administration 
showed that it was both alert and imaginative. It 
moved on a broad front, before the recession took 
hold. It did not embark on a crash program, such 
as its critics favored. But the steps it did take were 
not only sufficient to cushion the decline but to 
encourage a new upturn. 

Confidence remained strong precisely because the 
Administration made clear it was willing to act. And 
its moves were moderate in nature because it acted 
in time. 

We think that the Administration should take a 
leaf from its past performance. Then the President 
made it clear that he would marshal the best brains 
in the nation and utilize all the machinery of the 
government to counter the recession. 

This kind of approach would restore confidence 
today. Business activity may well pick up along the 
lines of the Administration’s forecast, but the public 
wants clear and unequivocal assurance that the 
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government will move if the economy does not re- 
cover on its own. The best way for the White House 
to insure that its reliance on confidence does not 
boomerang is by convincing people that it stands 
ready, willing, and able to act. 


A Hard Look at Oil 


A study of long-range U.S. crude oil productive 
capacity, using a new mathematical method, brings 
bad tidings: 

¢ U.S. crude production will peak at 9-million 
bbl. a day in 1967, and decline thereafter. This will 
happen even if crude oil prices increase one-third. 

¢ U.S. demand will reach 12.7-million bbl. a 
day by 1967, and continue to increase—widening 
the gap between domestic supply and demand. 

The gap between domestic production and de- 
mand will be met mainly by increasing oil imports 
and shale oil production. 

The study, which is bound to touch off some fire- 
works, is significant from two standpoints. First, it 
was made by an engineer from a major oil company, 
Gulf. In the past, industry spokesmen have been 
quite optimistic about the future of U.S. crude pro- 
duction; it has been the economists outside the 
industry who have sung the refrain that the country 
was fast running out of oil. 

Secondly, the report throws new light on the role 
of oil imports—over which there has been a long- 
standing fight. Admittedly, Gulf, which is a major 
importer, has an ax to grind. Yet, if the study’s con- 
clusions are valid—and Gulf invites the industry to 
disagree—it seems essential that we take another 
look at levels of imports. 

This new study comes at a time when the volun- 
tary oil imports program—less than a year old—has 
run into serious trouble. It has raised the wrath of 
such major oil exporters as Canada and Venezuela. 
More serious, several major oil importers have re- 
fused to go along with voluntary quotas, claiming 
they are unfair. 

The most obvious weakness of this program is 
that it is a voluntary program and the government 
asks businessmen to act against their own business 
interests. 

The oil imports program is again up for considera- 
tion. The President’s Special Committee on Fuels 
will be meeting soon to discuss it. Congress may 
even legislate new controls on imports. 

It seems to us—with the evidence of the need for 
long-range conservation that is suggested by the 
Gulf study—that it would be most unwise to tie the 
country into a rigid system of import quotas that 
would be fixed for years to come. 
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